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Book Four sets a new standard for sixth grade 
Tanguage books. It does something more than provide in- 
It anticipates the 
rapidly approaching time when the pupil will have to leave 
* school to become a wage-earner and it offers much helpful 
» information about various occupations, 

anes The subject of Part One is ‘Choosing a Vocation.”". The 


"pertinent facts and the suggestive questions spur the pupil on 
Yo find out the kind of work for which he is best fitted. 


This endeavor furnishes a strong incentive for theme-writing. | 


"and effective speaking, 
; Part Two treats of grammar as an aid to good 
@ English.—the goal which the whole Series sets before the | 


Speaking and Writing was the first Series to placea 
book in the hands of third-year pupils and to insist upon proper 
voice cultivation, It has demonstrated the fact that by be- 
ginning sufficiently early the child can be taught to speak and 


write correctly and at the same time naturally. By training 


| the child in oral expression, these books develop ease and 


naturalness in written expression. 
Two important characteristics of the series are: 


1. Pupils can use the books fully and properly without 
help from the teacher. 


2. Motivation Is provided for in every exercise. 
The books, therefore, help the child to form habits of con- 
centration; they give him something to say and they provide 
constant drill in voice control, enunciation, and pronunciation. 


Book One, 20 cents; Book Two, 23 cents; Book Three, 25 cents; Book Four, 28 cents 
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A New Latin Text 


il for Beginners - 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


By W. B. GUNNISON,. Ph.D , Principal, and 
WALTER S. HARLEY, A. M., Instructor in 
Latin, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


To achieve the utmost simplicity of treat- 
ment, consistent with thoroughness, and to make 
the study of Latin interesting“are the chief aims 
of this new book for beginners. 


Through a series of eighty-two lessons the 
essentials of Latin syntax and the various inflections 
are developed clearly and logically. Frequent re- 
views and summaries of forms and constructions form 
a strong feature of the book. The vecabulary con- 
sists of about 700 words which, with a few exceptions, 
are used by Caesar. In addition to chapters from 
Caesar’s Bellum Helveticum, the book includes about 
40 fables and anecdotes for sight reading. There 


’ are many attractive illustrations. 


344 pages . . $1.00 
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the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 
No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 
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ragged and worn. 
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DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


One of the exceedingly troublesome educa- 
tional questions of the day is that which is 
raised by dancing in high schools, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the school. 

This is not to be settled by any autocratic 
edict. We shall endeavor to get several 
opinions on the subject by leaders on both 
sides of the question. 

Here are the questions involved :— 

The public high school is supported by the 
taxes of all the people. 

Is it supported for education alone? 

Does this public support prevent social uses 
of the school property or the school name? 

If religious prejudices cannot be introduced 
into the school, can they be introduced nega- 
tively ? 

If it is not permissible that anyone should 
use the school in favor of any religious preju- 
dice, can it be used to prevent anything be- 
cause of religious prejudice? 

What arguments can be used in 
dancing indirectly connected with 
school? 

What arguments against it? 

Can it be decided by a referendum to the 
parents? 

Should the strong religious prejudices of a 
few parents be so far respected as to overrule 
the wish of a large majority? 


favor of 
the high 


Editor. 


W. CRABTREE, 


River Falls, Wisconsin, State Normal School. 


PRESIDENT J. 


[ am firmly convinced: (1) That dancing as 
a leading form of amusement in good society 
is here to stay; (2) that dancing in colleges, 
normal schools and the larger high schools is 


here to stay; (3) that the fight should be 
made on the unprotected public dance, rather 
than on dancing in general; (4) that in case 
students are permitted to dance at the high 
school or college building the teachers should 
act as chaperons and that the dances 
improve the manners and morals of both boys 
and girls; (5) that serious harm results from 
school dances not under the control of the 
teachers; (6) that there is little, if any, real 
religious prejudice against properly conducted 
dances in the larger (7) that where 
there is a positive demand for dancing in the 
college or larger high school, coming from 
the best citizens as well as from students, the 
teachers may safely permit the same by safe- 
guarding with chaperons and other protec- 
tion: and (8) that the school and the church 
may each render a distinct service to society 
by taking a genuine interest in its young peo- 


see 


cities: 


ple who dance and by striving to place proper 
dancing ideals in their minds. 
anneal 
SUPERINTENDENT ScHUYLER F. 
Winchester, Mass. 


HERRON, 


This is a question that should be decided by 
the School Committee in conference with the 
Superintendent of Schools and the Principal 
of the high school. No referendum to parents 
should be made since the grounds for action 
are readily known and public discussién might 
cause needless controversy which would not 
cease with the formal decision. 

In most communities it is probably true 
that are seriously prejudiced against 
dancing, that it is a standard form of recrea- 
tion and that a majority of parents wish their 
children taught to dance and would be glad to 
have a suitable place available where they can 
do so decorously. If dances are held in school 
buildings, they can be properly supervised, ob- 
jectionable features can be eliminated, the 
expense can be kept at a minimum, an oppor- 
tunity whereby high school boys and girls can 
be given social training will be afforded, and 
a democratic spirit helpful to the high school 
will be fostered, 

The high school may well be associated in 
the minds of pupils and parents with both 
recreation and study. For many of them, it is 
the only place available properly con- 
ducted parties. Its use such purposes is 
educational and within reasonable limitations 
should be encouraged. Thus the taxes paid 
for its support will in part be justified. 

Generally speaking every added use of the 
high school building will involve added respdn- 
sibility for the school authorities and innova- 
tions are likely to be the occasion for criti- 
cism. Both of these things should be accepted 
as part of the day’s work, the reason not for 
inaction but for careful planning. So shall we 
who are serving our communities demonstrate 
our fitness. 


few 


for 
for 


Simatiiiaias 
GERTRUDE LONGENECKER, 
Head Department of Education, 
State Normal School, 
San Diego, Calf. 

As time passes, the work of education takes 
on new aspects. We are fast coming to be- 
lieve that the school, must provide for all the 
fundamental needs of youth, even the need for 
food and clothing in some cases. of the 
fundamental too long ignored by the 
school and by the society for which the school 
acts as agent, is the need 


One 
needs 


for recreation, 
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The ignoring of this need has fostered wrong 
amusements and their evil consequences. We 
can eliminate evil more effectively by pro- 
viding wholesome alternatives than by pro- 
hibition of evil. It becomes the duty of the 
school then to offer opportunities of recrea- 
tion. The only question wherein differences 
of opinion are probable is: What forms of 
recreation are proper? 

My answer to this query would be that 
we must meet youth on its own ground. If 
young people wish to dance, the school may 
either close its doors against dancing or open 
its doors and provide agreeable surroundings. 
The dancing will probably go on somewhere, 
either inside of the school or out. Is it not 
better that it be done in a place where parents 
and teachers may participate and so guard 
against evil associations? A clergyman was 
once asked if he believed it right for a Chris- 
tian to dance. He answered that it was all 
right for a Christian to dance because he 
would do it in a Christianly manner. If the 
school provides for this form of recreation, as 
well as others, the probabilities are that a 
higher moral tone will prevail than in other 
places provided for dancing. It is essential to 
the success of school dances that the teachers 
and parents participate heartily. On-lboking 
supervision is depressing to youth, but adult 
participation is a source of joy both to the 
adults and to the young people. 

Zona Gale in her “Mothers to Men,” a book 


of large social vision, has convincingly 
handled this problem of dancing in the 


schoolhouse. Anyone who is_ perplexed by 
the problem will find help in chapter nine of 
this book. 

In conclusion, I would say that after three 
years of participation in Friday night informal 
dances in a schoolhouse, I am convinced that 
such recreation not only is wholesome but that 
its influence is felt throughout the school work- 
days in increased cordiality between students 
and teachers. When we learn to play to- 
gether we find a greater joy in working to- 
gether. The young boy or girl who finds joy 
in working and playing with teachers and 
parents is assuredly safe. 


—_ O-= 


SUPERINTENDENT WItLson Tout, 
North Platte, Nebr. 


We cannot reach a conclusion as to the right 
or wrong of dancing, as it is a personal con- 
viction of each and is based on moral or reli- 
gious grounds. 

It must be granted that a large number of 
our best people are opposed to dancing and 
that those who are parents do not desire their 
children to dance. Whether it is a narrow 
view or the right view, we can only acknowl- 
edge that it is the actual condition. These 
people will not give the schools their loyal 
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support and hearty co-operation if the schools 
endorse dancing. We cannot afford to give 
up the support of these good people. 

If it were a question of not having any 
dancing at all or of giving up the support and 
co-operation of those opposed to dancing, it 
would be a serious question, but the young 
people can have their dances outside and away 
from the influence of the schools and those 
who want to go can go. 

Every school needs and wants the moral 
support and active co-operation of every pa- 
tron, and it does not seem to me to be wise 
te introduce any practice which will in any 
way defeat this end. Of course we are not 
discussing folk dances. 


——_ Qe 
W. E. Howe tt, 
Washington, D. C. 


1. The public high school is supported by 
the people for education alone. The interpre- 
tation of this assertion depends upon what the 
term “education” is made to connote, but edu- 
cation in the common acceptation of the term 
defines the sole aim of the public school as 
its distinct contribution to the welfare of 
society. 

2. The public support of the high school 
by the people does not prevent such social 
uses of the school property or the school name 
as contribute toward the purpose for which 
the school exists as a democratic institution. 
The present trend of education and society en- 
courages a wider use of the public school in 
its immediate relation to the development of 
better citizenship. But in order that the 
school may sustain a legitimate relation to the 
principles of our Constitution, its activities 
must be kept separate from distinctively reli- 
gious questions, as it is the guiding principle 
of the national government to keep the church 
and the state separate. 

3. Religious prejudices can not be intro- 
duced into the school as a positive element in 
its constructive and practical work, nor can 
the school introduce anything that violates 
the conscientious religious scruples of its 
patrons. The school must keep neutral on 


religion. It should not directly favor reli- 
gious views or teachings, nor should it di- 
rectly neutralize nor show hostility toward 


the religious views of any of its patrons. 

t. I do not know of any argument that 
can be brought to bear, in view of the prin- 
ciples just stated, in favor of connecting 
dancing indirectly with the high school, except 
this one: that no patron of the schools ob- 
jects to such use of the building or to teach- 
ers giving instruction after hours. Every 
citizen is part owner of the school property. 
Patrons who object to dancing do it on moral 
and religious grounds. The school has no 


obligation to the community to teach dancing. 
If in so doing it violates the conscience of any 
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of its patrons, it is exceeding the legitimate 
bound of the fundamental law of our land. 
The rights of the minority are as sacred and 
inviolable as are those of the majority. Once 
admit a single practice in the school that in- 
yolves religious considerations, and you open 
the door for the introduction of others of the 
same nature, and there will be no stopping 
place short of turning the school property over 
to usages that properly belong to the church. 
No parent could have religious scruples about 
dancing not being taught, either directly or 
indirectly, in the school. His only motive in 
desiring or demanding it could be a financial, 
not a religious one. On the other hand, pa- 
rents do have religious scruples against its be- 
ing taught, and the school can not afford to 
violate the conscience of any one of its pa- 
trons; for in so doing it violates the high 
principles of religious and civil liberty so 
deeply embedded in the structure of our gov- 
ernment. 

5. A referendum to the parents is a very 
feasible means of testing their sentiment on 
the question, but in the results the rights of the 
minority must be respected equally with those 
of the majority. A referendum could settle 
the question in a given school by determining 
the state of the public mind in reference to 
dancing connected in any way with the high 
school. 





omni) 


Martha L. Culler, Principal of Schools, 


Lucas, Ohio. 


As long as the earth revolves in harmony 
with the planets about it and as long as are 
found on it flowers, birds, childhood and youth, 
there will be dancing and singing. Dancing 
accompanied by form of music is the 
spontaneous expression of the joy of human- 
itv. It cannot be relegated to the unknown, 
therefore it must be regulated. 

The youth of our high schools will have 
social pleasure. If they do not find it directly 
or indirectly connected with the school, they 
are sure to seek it elsewhere. If education 
means good citizenship, then the school prop- 
erty and the school name must stand for social 
uses and social ideals. That dancing may be- 
come most demoralizing no one will gainsay. 
But the same is true of the most godlike 
functions controlled by the human mind. Yet 


some 


what man would change the work of the 
Creator? 
Dancing can be so regulated that it may 


become almost everywhere what it is now in 
many places, not only a social pleasure but to 
the body a training in grace and beauty of 
expression. The minute that a sane, clear- 
minded, logical view of dancing takes the place 
of religious prejudices, the seeming wild de- 
sire of young people in certain neighborhoods 
to dance all the time, on all possible occasions, 
will disappear. When they know there is no 
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prejudiced parent, school board member or 
teacher objecting, they will not be anxious 
for so many dances, other social occasions 
may be planned and harmony will prevail. 
But there will be some whose religious prej- 
udices must be considered. After every 
wise, tactful means is used to have them un- 
derstand the arguments favoring dancing, they 
should be allowed to see that the democratic 
spirit of our country must be maintained and 
that this question, as others that concern the 
institutions of the people, must be controlled 
by the majority. 
ra 


Dr. Wilbur F. 
International Reform 


Washington, D. C. 

Municipal dances and school dances, whether 
in schoolhouses or elsewhere, are a bad case 
of state against church—as much so as if the 
taxpayers’ money should be used for a cam- 
paign against the Catholic mass. That the 
dance is dangerous is the doctrine of a yet 
larger church constituency. 

Chicago, 


Craits, Superintendent of the 


Bureau, 





instead of enforcing the law 
against debauching dance halls, provides offi- 
cial dances to which any one except a female 
prostitute, known to the police, can be ad- 
mitted if able to raise 15 cents. The ad- 
mitted evils of the dance hall are to be cured 
on the principle of fighting fire with a cheaper 
fire. Mayor Fagan of Jersey City dares to 
stand against the dance madness and asks: the 
elimination of an item of $5,656 from the city 
budget for the music at 250 ’ 


dances in 
schoolhouses. 


five 
And these are in part the new dances, bor- 
rowed from savages and libertines and named 
from beasts and fowls—dances condemned by 
sritish and Italian queens and the German 
Emperor—which have constrained the Pitts- 
burgh police to rule that the man and woman 
or boy and girl must “keep six inches apart.” 

3ut it is not alone or chiefly a question of 
trampling on “religious prejudices.” I do not 
like that term in your questions. If it be a 
question between “religious prejudice” against 
the “fox trot” and irreligious prejudice in its 
favor, the state should certainly not take the 
side of the latter. There are thousands not 
connected with the churches that condemn the 
dance, who do not think that buildings erected 
for education should be used for confessedly 
animal, rather than mental exercises. There 
too many brainless amusements, and if 
school buildings are to be used for recreation, 


are 


thev should be of the sort that enlists the 
head. rather than the feet alone. 
There are special grounds for opposing 


dancing by adolescent high school pupils. Sex 
consciousness at that age certainly needs no 
stimulus. Outdoor athletics are a far better 
use of what time can be spared from study. 
The writer has made a nationwise study of 
the rumors that are rife about high school 
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immorality. As chairman of the International 
Sunday School Association’s Committee on 
Safeguarding Adolescent Youth against Moral 
Perils of the Community, he sent a question- 
naire to doctors, boy secretaries of the Y. M. 
C. A., Sunday school superintendents and pas- 
tors. all over the land, asking, among other 
questions, for the known causes of moral 
lapses in youth, and the real moral conditions 
In reply to the first ques- 
the cause of 


in high schools. 


named as 


tion, “the dance” was 

moral lapses  oflener than “bad literature” or 
“corrupt shows” or “street roving at night” or 
anything else, and that was before the new 


fowl and beastly dances had broken into re- 
spectable society. As to high schools, the be- 
lief was generally expressed that adolescents 
in high schools are not worse, but rather bet- 
ter than those of the same age in factories 
and in the streets; but it was the general tes- 
timony that in almost every high school there 
are “untimely births” every year—usually 
few, but sometimes many. 

High school dances are just now especially 
untimely, for there is a sex madness on the 
nation, as shown from the increased “sugges- 
tiveness” of dance and drama and song and 
dress and magazines,—the latter now so reek- 
ing with stories strung on the devil’s triangle, 
“the husband, the wife and the lover,” that 
Pittsburgh has felt constrained to appoint a 
censor for the magazines. 

I regard the high school as the 
melting-pot, where open-minded youth of all 


‘ 


‘ 


national 


races can be made into altruistic American 
citizens. Surely the school management 
should seek to protect these youths at the 


Amazon’s mouth of passion from any further 
strain upon their hardpressed virtue. 

As we should always seek to provide a sub- 
stitute when putting out harmful or 
doubtful occupation, I ought to give more par- 
ticularly the higher recreations which | think 
introduced when dances are dis- 
and in schoolhouses used 


some 


should be 
placed by schools 
as social centres. 
In the churches I for 
years as pastor, the young people always had 
abundant’ social hours filled with so much head 
enjoyment that there was no time to think of 
the The story is pertinent of the man 
whose pastor said, “How are you?” and he 
replies, “Oh, there is nothing the matter with 
and | think of them 
church and haven’t any- 


served twenty-one 


feet. 


me except corns, never 
except when | 


thing on my mind 


am in 


” 


In one of my churches two school teachers, 
young ladies, were made “masters of the 
revels,” and at each social evening of the 


young people event after event went with the 
rush and gusto of an athletic field day. FEx- 
temporized charades, which are really amateur 
theatricals, worked out with sreat skill, 
the young folks making their own dialogue on 


were 


the spot with only momentary general direc- 


tions behind the scenes with sandbox” 


for 
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the subject. “My first is something musical,” 
“My second is something convenient,” “My 
whole is something stylish,” set everybody 
to guessing through three acts that were 
keenly enjoyed. A society paper made great 
fun, with some mixture of seriousness. 

In another church, a company of about forty 
young people organized for a “Tour of the 
World in Books,” which was enjoyed by those 
of meagre education, who needed it most. as 
well as by more educated persons who could 
serve as “guides.” For one month, every one 
of us read each week one whole book or at 
least a magazine article on Italy, including 
the biographies of Caesar, and Garibaldi, ex- 
tracts from the poetry of Virgil and Dante, 
and Mrs. Browning, George Eliot’s “Romola” 
and much more. We met once a week, the 
first time to discuss the history of Italy down 
to date; the second, its art in chronological 
order from Leonardo da Vinci, in seven-minute 
biographical sketches; the third, its literature; 
the fourth, its religions. 
and 
can 


The plan was simple 
successful—read anything you like and 
get on Italy all this month, and learn 
from people who have been there what you 
can. The Was small, twenty-five cents 
per quarter used to buy a few books on each 
country, mostly one volume standards at 
wholesale rates, for those not able to get what 
they wanted from public libraries. ; 

Every boy and girl in a high school ought 
to be trained to contribute some entertain- 
ment to social hours at home, either by music 
that is really enjoyable, or by recitation or 
reading, or story telling, or chalk-talking. ~ 

Surely it is time, in parlors as well as social 
centres, to reform the 
tertainment, by which the time is generally 
filled with dancing, card-playing, eating and 
listening to hired entertainers. It all looks as 
if prepared company of the deaf and 
dumb at a hospital for softening of the brain. 
Unless New England has lost its soul, its high 
school should lead in this reform. 


cost 


modern form of en- 


fi Tr a 


==) 





Teacher of Enelish. 


~ 


Winthrop, Mass. 


Iva E. Herrick, 
High School, 


ro my mind, dancing in the high schools is 


not a matter of religious prejudice, as implied 
in your editorial, but of community morals. 
No other one thing, according to my idea, 
leads to so many cases of moral breakdown 
as does the modern dance. If it be argued 
that the young folks will dance anyway, and 
should do so under respectable auspices, my 


reply would be that just SO long as respectable 


institutions, like the schools, set the seal of 
their approval on dancing, and only so long, 
will dancing and its harmful effects continue 
among people who wish to be considered 
respectable. If school and church and other 
organizations of good standing would discoun- 
tenance the practice, it would soon be aban- 
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doned to the lowest classes, among whom 

most of the present-day dances originated. 
——Q——— 

PrixcipaAL MInNie COULTER, 

Lincoln School, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Dancing, indirectly connected with the high 
school, promotes sociability and democracy 
among the students. It keeps young people 
in good company where their dancing and con- 
duct are supervised, and has a tendency to 
keep them away from public dance halls. 
Dancing is a harmless amusement and good 
exercise when properly conducted. It  pro- 
motes gracefulness of poise. It puts the child 
at ease, and increases his confidence in him- 


> 
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self. All these things should be included in 
the training given in the public school. 

I know of no argument against dancing in- 
directly connected with the high school when 


it is judiciously conducted. In the high 
schools with which I am _ familiar, dances 
given in the high school buildings are ar- 


ranged for by the Dean in conjunction with 
the School and Home _ Associations. The 
mothers of the children act as the patronesses. 


The religious prejudices of a few 
parents should not be so far respected as to 
overrule the wish of a large majority of the 
patrons of any school in America where the 
majority rules in all things. Let the young 
people enjoy all forms of harmless amusement 
within reasonable bounds. 


strong 


a 
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A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 


ROBERT T. MORRIS, M.D. 


[Upon retiring 


The value of a teaching institution depends 
largely upon the number of men who are dis- 
agreed with each other, each one of whom is 
confident that things are as they are from his 
point of view. The idea which I wish to con- 
vey is this, that the large kind of disagreement 
which belongs to strong men_ constitutes 
parallelograms of force which secure important 


resultants. The stronger an_ institution and 
the larger its number of men who are dis- 
agreed with each other, the more diplomatic 


must be the man at the helm who guides the 
destiny of the institution as a whole. 

In a university there is always conflict be- 
tween the administrative and the academic parts 
of the institution. The university is conducted 
by a very large number of individual minds at 
work within the lengthened shadow of one man, 
quoting the idea of Emerson. 

Each one of the departmental leaders is 
prone to feel himself well qualified for manag- 
ing the affairs of the entire institution and it 
is the glory of our educational system which 
allows. each man to develop this kind of spirit 
and ambition. 

Speaking of universities in general, when 
the leader of a department, through diplomacy 
or otherwise, has displaced a capable helms- 
man the corporation has frequently enough 
found itself in deep trouble. 

There is no human institution which includes 
a large number of individual minds at work, in 
which disturbing groups of dissatisfied men do 
not become assembled from time to time. 
Sometimes these are mischief-makers, uncon- 
sciously responding to that spirit of unrest 
which belongs to the great struggle question 
of organic life. 

The stability of an institution, like the sta- 


L 


as a trustee of Cornell University.] 


bility of a 
stitution. 
visualized 


government, rests 
The president of a university is a 
creed. Ii addition to being  sub- 
jected to the parallelograms of forces of favor 
and disfavor, he is subjected to a special factor 
of disturbance which is commonly overlooked. 


upon its con- 


He is dealing with an unusually large number 
of men who represent a high degree of culture 
in faculty and alumni. In these groups we find 
a considerable proportion of those who as men 
of remarkable talent have approached cultural 
limitations and who are strongly individual as 
representatives of diverse lines of training. In 
these groups we are particularly apt to find a 
small but potent percentage of highly sensitized 
individuals of 
in their 


neurotic 
state of 
change everything. 


who 
morbid 


tendencies 
unrest a 


manifest 
desire to 


The influence of any individual depends wpon 


his personality; his personality depends upon 
his psychology; his psychology depends upon 


the instincts which have been held in subjection 
and modified by culture, or which have been 
allowed to roam loose in such a way as to 
molest others. 

An Irish Parliament conducted 


very successfully the affairs of one corporation 


member of 


in which I was a director. I complimented 
him upon his success and asked how he man- 
aged to meet so many different minds and 


merge them properly when conducting our af- 
fairs. He replied: “Well, you see in my posi- 
tion a man has to learn to be like Caesar's wife, 
all things to all men.” 
The university president must, according to 
our present ideas, be a man who is recognized 


among scholars as a scholar, to be treated with 
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respect on that basis. As a scholar, however, 
he has commonly directed his life work away 
from training in executive talent and business 
method. 

The increasingly complex character of educa- 
tional institutions at the present time would 
teally call for the sort of skill and training 
which in the commercial world would insure en- 
gagement of a man at a salary very much larger 
than that which commonly is given a university 
president. 

The university president must have not only 
the training of a scholar, but particularly that 
of a teacher, otherwise he can not enter into 
that spirit of sympathy with the teachers and 
with their students which would make him par- 
ticularly adapted for the position. The scholar 
is not necessarily a teacher and the teacher is 
not necessarily a scholar, but the wniversity 
president must at least know and “feel” the 
principles which relate to success in both occu- 
pations. 

This knowledge and feeling on his part en- 
ables him to select teachers who would have 
standing sufficient for allowing them to enter 
the presence of the trainer of the crew, because 
of their ability to find points of contact between 
Dante and a coxswain. Ability to know teach- 
ers and scholars in a comprehensive way will 
allow a university president to avoid the dangers 
inherent in the great force of propinquity. The 
three dominant forces in the social world are 
love, oratory and propinquity, and of these three 
propinquity is most. alert in its action. In every 
university faculty there are men who through 
faithful work and diligent attention to their 
duties have honorably placed themselves in line 
for promotion. These men who are nearest at 
hand for promotion purposes are not necessarily 
talented. Geniuses, however, who have devel- 
oped in some distant institution and who may 
be brought to a university and placed over the 
heads of conscientious, faithful workers, are the 
ones who really bring renown to an institution. 

The university president who responds to the 
tremendous -pull of+* propinquity and promotes 
his faithful workers who are in line, promptly 
reduces the whole institution to mediocre posi- 
tion. This responsibility of selecting famous 
teachers belongs particularly to a distressing 
part of the university president’s function. He 
cannot comfortably and diplomatically leave the 
question of selection of geniuses to a committee 
o! the faculty of the various colieges in a univer- 
sity. Asking a committee of the faculty of a 
college to select a teacher wo is superior to 
other members of that faculty would be similar 
to the policy of a school teacher at the country 
school who sends a boy out to cut a switch with 
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which he is to be whipped. Personally I always 
cut poplar under those circumstances. A com- 
mittee of the faculty is by no means to be 
trusted for the selection of a man who is to 
bring renown to the university. The high priest 
Caiaphas was chairman of a committee of the 
faculty. 

The university president is not only obliged 
to oppose the wishes of his faculty when making 
a bid for a remarkable teacher, but he must also 
oppose such members of the Board of Trustees 
as are doubtful about the expediency of going to 
the expense of employing genius. 

The president must have an eve on all the 
te>ching which is being done by his entire staff. 
The character of supervision which he is obliged 
te employ is of high order, and he must learn 
that when any one teacher is regarded with dis- 
approval by other teachers the subject is one re- 
quiring unprejudiced investigation and _ judicial 
decision. When any one teacher is held in dis- 
favor by a large number of his colleagues, we 
assume that he is distinctly superior or distinctly 
inferior. The president cannot judge in this 
matter at all from the reports which come to his 
ears, and he is very apt to be misled by infor- 
mation coming from several sources unless he 
analyzes the situation according to the calm 
methods of an Aristotle. 

The professional requirements of teachers at 
the present time are much higher than formerly, 
yet small degree of supervision is apt to be 
given by university presidents in general, to men 
who most require it. 

An important feature of the successful uni- 
versity president is that social rotundity which 
consists in the possession of a gracious, wise 
and diplomatic helpmeet, who disputes the theo- 
rems of those geometricians who assume that 
one half cannot be larger than another half. 
Theoretically two halves are equal, but man is 
a gregarious species end consequently the so- 
cial half of the president’s life is best managed 
by the larger half in this field. 

On at least two occasions which came to my 
knowledge, when the presidency of an _ institu- 
tion hung in the balance, the Board of Trustees 
discussed very gravely the fine characteristics of 
two prospective presidents’ Unending 
social functions at the home, in the town, in the 
state and abroad, in which a president and his 
wife are conjointly important, leave us in no 
doubt about the nature of a symphony in which 
two voices lead. 

The president must, above all things, be a 
public speaker of recognized ability. He must 
give expression to his sentiments and feelings in 
such a way as to arouse interested response 
from very many kinds of audiences. 


W ives. 


——_ __—. _____-#- @-© © o- ¢-e—_ _—_—____- —— 


One of the best things we can do for others is to tell them what books we 


read.— G. Stanley Hall. 
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EDUCATORS ASI HAVE KNOWN THEM—(X.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Z. X. SNYDER 


In 1886 I bought mto the Journal of Educa- 
tion Company and was invited to two Institutes 
in Pennsylvania, thanks to Wiil S. Monroe, then 
an exceedingly wide-awake young superintend- 
ent. I divided the week between the Institutes 
at Bloomsburg and Wilkes-Barre. The next 
year I did much Institute work in Pennsylvania. 
I spent an entire week at Greensburg, where 
Z. X. Snyder was City Superintendent, and we 
became warmly attached to each other. He 
went to Reading that year, succeeding Thomas 
M. Balliet, who had been called to Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

I spent a week in that county the first year 
he was there, and our friendship was intensified. 
We were together at many Institutes each year 
until he went to Colorado in 18$1. 

His stay in the Reading superintendency was 
very brief, as he was elected to the principalship 
of the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

He was then, probably, the most prominent 
young educitor in the State, and Governor 
Pattison appointed him to the State Superin- 
tendency. The right of the Governor to do this 
at that time and to create the vacancy in the 
way he did was challenged and the case was 
taken to the Supreme Court. 

I spent a week in the summer session of that 
Normal School that summer. A more delight- 
ful week I have never spent. The summer 
session faculty was remarkably interesting. 
Doctor and Mrs. Snvder were royal host and 
hostess. The weathc~ was superb, and the 
drives into the country were almost matchless. 
The rhododendrons were bevond anything T 
have ever seen, wild or cultivated. It was 
a week such as never tades from memory. 

On Friday, as the work was closing, Doctor 
Snyder received two telegrams at once. He 
opened the first in the presence of Mrs. Snyder 
and myself. It announced the decision of the 
Supreme Court that his appointment as State 
Superintendent would not stand, and that he 
could not be appointed during that gubernatorial 
term. Never did a worse professional bomb 
explode in my _ presence. He made no 
comment. We were stunned. 

At length he carelessly opened the other tele- 
gram. It was an offer of the presidency of the 
Colorado State Normal School, coupled with 
a request that he and Mrs. Snyder would come 
to Greeley at the expense of the Colorado 
State Board and see the plant and know the 
Situation. 

This had no interest to him, and Mrs. Snyder 
was decidedly opposed to giving it serious con- 


sideration. Their home was most attractive. 
The view of that wonderful lawn and the noble 
trees and the lovely shrubbery was too dear 
to leave for the Rocky Mountain region. 

Fortunately I had known Greeley since 1875, 
had seen it grow from nothing, and I have 
never pleaded more ardently with any one than 
1 pleaded with them to go and see it as a vision 
and not as a present fect. 

The twenty-four years spent in Greeley were 
as memorable as any I have known in the 
normal school life of zny man. From a waif he 
saw the school become, in several respects, the 
most famous in the United States. He was 
the first in all America to insist absolutely upon 
the same entrance requirements as for a 
university. 

He had the best normal school library in the 
world, and it was the first to be put on the basis 
of the best libraries in America. He led 
America in nearly all modern professional ideals. 
He was the first to have a complete extension 
course; the first to provide correspondence help 
to teachers in service; the first to magnify cera- 
mics, even leading any university in the country; 
the first to perfect industrial and domestic art in 
a normal school, and one of the first to make 
a genuine teachers’ college out of a normal 
school. 

On three different vears I spent my Christ- 
mas in their home in Greeley, and twice I had 
the honor of having the Commencement address 
at that teachers’ college. 

Professionally Doctor Snyder was a giant. 
No man in normal school werk had a more 
comm*nding presence, Or a more captivating 
spirit than he had. He was always a leader, 
never a critic. 

As a scientist no normal school principal held 
the same scholarly rank for a quarter of a 
century. I have never known a man who was 
as ardent a disciple of Tyndall, Huxley and 
Darwin as was Doctor Snyder. Nearly thirty 
vears ago he testified to his devotion to science 
by naming his only son Tyndall. 

Doctor Snyder had been ill for several 
months, but last summer he was so greatly im- 
proved that he was at the Oakland meeting 
oi the National Education Association, and no 
one enjoyed the social ‘and professional side of 
the meeting more than did he. I, personally, 
never enjoyed him more. This made me wholly 
unprepared for a telegram on the afternoon 
of November 11 from Tyndall that his father 
had died at noon on that day. 

A great teacher, an heroic leader, a brilliant 
administrator, a noble professional scholar, 
a Christian gentleman is mourned by a host of 
personal friends and professional admirers. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN HAY 


SIDNEY WILLIAMS 


John Hay’s first place in public affairs was the 
post of assistant secretary to President Lincoln. 
His last office was the portfolio of state in the 
cabinets of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. 
Upon these connections his fame largely rests. 
For the rest, he was a capable diplomatist, a 
vigorous journalist, and in letters a poet and 
essayist of distinction. A remarkably successful 
man, what he was is more fascinating than what 
he did. He was a delightful companion, a racy 
critic, a staunch friend. As a letter writer he 
had few equals. His briefest note was seasoned 
with some touch of playful fancy or flash of 
pungent wit. What he thought of persons, of 
public affairs, of life in general, is freely dis- 
closed in William Roscoe Thayer’s two-volume 
biography, “The Life and Letters of John Hay” 
(Hovghton Mifflin Company). 

In large measure Mr. Thayer lets Hay tell 
his own storv, undertaking a personal biogr?phy 
unmixed with critical dissection of public meas- 
ures in which Secretary Hay was importantly 
concerned. That is the part of wisdom, for it is 
hardly possible to examine in the white light of 
history men yet living and matters hardly cold. 
However, there will be little complaint on the 
score of one-sidedness. The political side of 
Hav’s life is treated sufficiently for biographic 
purposes, while the personal side is an unfailing 
source of pleasure, of instructive reading spiced 
with entertainment. 

Hay himself, at a dinner of the Ohio Society 
of New York in 1903, humorously summed up 
the contrasts in his career. “When I look back 
on the. shifting scenes of my life,” he said, ‘if I 
am not that altogether deplorable creature, a 
man without a country, I 2m, when it comes to 
pull and prestige, almost equally bereft, as T am 
a man without a state. I was born in Indiana. 
I grew up in Illinois, I was educ>ted in Rhode 
Island, and it is no blame to that scholarly com- 
munity that I know so little. I learned my 
law in Springfield, and my politics in Wash- 
ington, my diplomacy in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. I ‘shave a farm. in) New Hampshire 
and desk room in the District of Columbia. 
When I look back :o the springs from which 
my blood descends, the first ancestors I ever 
heard of were a Scoichman, who was hilf-Eng- 
lish, and a German woman, who was _half- 
French. Of my immediate progenitors, my 
mother was from New England and my father 
was from the South. In this bewilderment of 
origin and experience, | can only put on an 
aspect of deep humility in any gathering of 
favorite sons, and confess that I am nothing but 
an American.” 

Of his native town Hay wrote to a friend in 
middie hfe: “Towns are sometimes absurdly 
named. I lived at Spunky Point on the Missis- 
sippi! This is a graphic, classic, characteristic 
designation of a geographical and ethnological 
significance. But some idiots, just before I was 
born, who had read Miss Porter (Thaddeus of 
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Warsaw) thought Warsaw would be much more 
genteel; and so we are Nicodemussed into 
nothing for the rest of time: IT hope every man 
who was engaged in the outrage is called Smith 
in Heaven.” 

A poorly paid country doctor, Hay’s father 
mmanded for his family the material necessi- 
ties of life, but no luxuries. Young John was 
sent to Brown by his uncle, Milton Hay, in 1855. 
His grandfather had graduated there in 1792. 
A gifted youth, but not a prodigious student, he 
early attracted attention by cualities that en- 
deared him to men in later years. His com- 
panions remembered his flashes of fun, his en- 
gaging friendliness, his brilliance as a talker, his 
moments of exhilaration, followed by fits of de- 
pression, which recurred throughout his life. 


C 


Mrs. Sarah Whitman, whose brief engagement 
to Poe gave her a sort of enduring reputation, 
was still in Providence, and young Hay looked 
up to her as one sanctified by contact with 
genius. She read his verses and encouraged 
him to write. Others saw in her a dowager- 
like muse who sprinkled her garments with 
ether. A more profitable acquaintance was 
Nora Perry, who gave precious encouragement. 
A few months after his final departure from 
Brown he wrote to her: “I turn my eyes east- 
ward, like an Islamite, when I feel prayerful.” 
To him Providence was enshrined as the city 
“that smiles upon its beauty glassed in the still 
mirror of the Narragansett.” and so on. War- 
saw, Ohio, was part and parcel of the “bar- 
barous West.” 

Young Hay read law in Springfield, and met 
Lincoln, regarded at first as amusing. It was 
not until he knew him in the White House that 
he felt the greatness of a personality dominating 
him completely, though he called him familiarly 
“the Ancient,” or “the Tycoon,” and sometimes 
made merry over his oddities. His diary 
abounds in glimpses of Lincoln, political leaders 
and military commanders. With keen and en- 
lightened curiosity he watched men from behind 
the curtain. Lincola trusted him, for he was 
discreet, clear-headed, thoroughly loyal, and, 
above all, sympathetic to his harassed chief, 
who enjoyed thoroughly his frankness and 
humor. 

While Hay’s collected opinions contain 
nothing that will make or break a_ reputation, 
they abound in incisive comment that throws 
character into sharp relief. What Lincoln said 
about his cabinet, and the crbhinet about him; 
what the harassed President thought of dawd- 
ling generals, and Hay’s own impressions, are 
offered freely. General McClellan fares badly. 
Hay was present at many of the general's 
interviews with Lincoln, and early resented “Lit- 
tle Mac's” glaring conceit. One evening Lin- 
coln, Seward and Hay went to the general’s 
house to consult him on some matter, and found 
he had gone to a wedding. So they waited an 
hour and saw him come in, passing the door 
of the room where they sat. Some time later 
the President sent a servant to remind him they 
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were waiting to see him. The answer came that 
the general had gone to bed. “I merely record 
this unparalleled insolence of epaulettes without 
comment,” observes Hay. Still Lincoln was in- 
vincibly fair, patient, and considerate. After his 
overwhelming re-election in 1864 he brought 
out a sealed paper he had asked the cabinet to 
endorse on August 23. It contained a memo- 
randum of his resolve, in case of defeat, to “‘so 
co-operate with the President-elect as to save 
the Union between the election and imaugura- 
tion.” Then Seward remarked: “And Mc- 
Clellan would say to you: ‘Yes, yes,’ and the 
next day when you saw him again and pressed 
your desire upon him, he would say: ‘Yes, 
yes, and so on forever and ever.” 

There is much in this “Life” one wishes to 
quote, and nothing discovered he is reluctant to 
read. — Boston Herald. 


SCHOOL WORK 
0. L. DUNAWAY 
Superintendent, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
I once stood on the side line watching a hotly 
contested football game. A_ spectacular play 
was made. The boys representing the “Home 





Team” dashed through the goal. The coach 
said: “Good work! Good work!” The crowd 
yelled: “Fine work, boys, keep it up!” 


I had never heard the expression applied in 
that connection, but it was all right. If good 
work is commendable on the football field, it 
ought to be good in every sphere of life — espe- 
cially in the intellectual arena. 

Each boy on the team did his part. He did 
his work well. He was true to himself, true to 
the team, true to the game, and true to his 
school. 

Would you cheer the boy who mopes about 
the field and refuses to play the game? Would 
you applaud the player that is dishonest and 
goes back on the team? I am sure you 
not. 


would 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 

The Old Testament records this enduring in- 
scription of one of Israel’s greatest kings: “And 
in every work that he began in the service of 
the house of God, and in the law, and in the 
commandments, to seek his God, he did it with 
all his heart, and prospered.” 

He did his work with all his heart! What a 
beautiful tribute! The whole-hearted pupil will 
always prosper in his work. His example and 
influence count for much in raising the school 
to a higher standard. 

Work is the eternal law of the universe. The 
heavenly bodies that move in silent grandeur 
have a work to perform. All nature is at work. 
Should one drop of blood that courses our veins 
stop its work, or a single nerve cell fail to per- 
form its function, we would be sick. 

“The poor must work if they would drink and eat; 

The weak must work if they in strength would grow: 
The ignorant must work if they would know; 

The sad must work if they sweet joy would meet; 
The strong must work if they would shun defeat; 
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The rich must work if they would flee from woe; 
The proud must work if they would upward go; 
The brave must work if they would not retreat; 
So for all men the law of work is plain. . 
It gives them food, strength, knowledge, victory, peace; 
It makes joy possible, and lessens pain; 
From passion’s lawless power it wins release, 
Confirms the heart, and widens reason’s reign. 
Makes men like God, whose work can never cease.” 
The pupil who makes 


will 
make good anywhere. 


good in school 
“Sow a thought, you reap an act; 
Sow an act, and you reap a habit; 
Sow a habit, and you reap a character; 
Sow a character, and you reap a destiny.” 
It is a happy privilege to be able to work; to 
have a part to play in the great plan of an All- 
wise Creator. To be a drone, to be a drag, to 
be a waster of precious time is to me a stupid. 
a most deplorable thing. 


“Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng 
Sut in ourselves are triumph and defeat.” 

— Circular to School 


+ , a 
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VALUABLE SUGGESTION 


Will you allow the delegate of France to the 
Oakland Educational Congress, on his 
from the States, to submit to you an 
spired by the very sittings of that 
national meeting? 

3etween the American Free School and the 
French Ecole Publique there are profound affini- 


soys and Girls. 





return 
idea in- 
great inter- 


ties. Forms notably differ, but the spirit is the 
same. It is the spirit of the republican democ- 
racy, with its double character —the incessant 


appeal to individual spontaneity, incessant effort 
towards social progress. 

Yet it is that, in their gen- 
erality, teachers of both countries are not aware 
of this community of inspiration. On account 
of the difference of language they did not dis- 
cover the near relationship of the two schools; 
they reciprocally ignore one another by want 
of means of direct contact. 

Now, it is one of those means which I wish to 
propose to establish. 

Let us gather — in America and we in 
France —a selection of the finest pages written 
by the men who, in our days, 
sented the national education 
its original features, its ideal. 


easy to notice 


you 


have best repre- 
in its principles, 
Let us translate 
each one of those two pedagogical anthologies 
into the language of the other country, and let 
us exchange, over the Atlantic, this double mes- 
sage of professional brotherhood. It will be as 
if thousands of American teachers were visiting 
the schools of France, and thousands of French 
teachers those of the United States. 

How shall we be able to choose the best 
pages and the most characteristic views? 

I take the liberty of suggesting the following 
method: 

We shall ask each one of 


the institutions in 


(Centinuedjon page 529.) 
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THE UNIVERSITY PROBLEM 

It is our privilege to hear at first hand from 
all’ sides of all educational problems. The 
county superintendent, the country teacher and 
the rural school trustee; the city superintend- 
ert, the principal, the teacher and the school 
beard member; the special supervisor and the 
department teacher; the norma! school presi- 
dent, members of the faculties, training school 
teachers and students all have their grievances 
sometimes; but just now all these problems 
are as nothing when compared with those of 
the university regents, the president and the 
faculty. 

These problems are not in the University of 
Wisconsin alone, nor in the University of Utah, 
of Pennsylvania, of Wesleyan, or of Columbia; 
but they are parts of the problems of the 
world growing out of the birth of democracy. 

Sir Henry Jones sums it all up when he says: 
“The greatest discovery ever made by man was 
made by the Greeks when, cutting themselves 
free from the traditions of the ancient world, 
they alighted upon the conception of a civil 
state where citizens should be free. The most 
momentous experiment of mankind is that of 
carrying out their conception to its ultimate 
consequences in a true democracy; but that 
experiment is carried on in the bewildering twi 
light of mere opinion, stumbling along on 


untried and unknown way to an _ unimagined 
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goal, ... universal unrest verging constantly 
toward conflict, ...less and less patient of 
restraint.” 

Anyone, anywhere, any time, can start some- 
thing; but no power has been discovered to 
stay a cloudburst or a cyclone. Look at Eu- 
rope! Someone, somewhere, somehow, started 
something, but no one can see any way, any- 
where or any time to stop it. 

Unrest is the law of progress, but there is 
a vast difference between the gentle ripple of 
2 lake and a Galveston tidal wave, between the 
welcome zephyr of « hot day and an Omaha 
cyclone, an attractive open fire and a San 
Francisco conflagration. 

With the story of unrest in hundreds of edu- 
cational relations in mind, we plead earnestly 
with the restless to be sure that they start 
nothing that they cannot themselves stop. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


The death of Booker T. Washington, at his 
home in Tuskegee, Alabama, on November 
14, was a great surprise, as the announcement 
of his illness had been made only two days 
before and then with no suggestion that it was 
serious. 





Dr. Washington was easily the foremost 
leader of his race. He delivered one of his 
famous lectures in New Haven at the Triennial 
Meeting of the National Association of Congre- 
gationalists on October 25. He went to a 
hospital in New York soon after the New 
Haven meeting, left New York for Tuskegee 
with his wife, his physician and his private 
secretary on Friday, November 12, reached 
Tuskegee at midnight on the morning of the 
nineteenth, and died at 4.40 o'clock the same 
morning. He is survived by a _ widow, three 
children, and four grandchildren. A brother 
is superintendent of the Tuskegee Institute. 

Booker Washington was born in slavery near 
Hales Ford, Va., in 1857 or 1858. After the 
emancipation of his race, he moved with his 
family to West Virginia. When he was able 
to scrape together sufficient money to pay his 
stage fare to Hampton, Va., he entered General 
\rmstrong’s school for negroes and worked his 
way through an academic course, graduating in 
1875. 

Later he became a teacher in the Hampton 
Institute, where he remained until 1881, when 
he organized the Industrial School for Negroes 
at Tuskegee, to which he devoted most of his 
attention during the remaining vears of his life. 
The institute started in a rented shanty church 
and today it owns 3,500 acres of land in Ala- 
hama and has nearly 100 buildings valued at 
S500.000, 


His book “Up from Slavery,” “Story 
of My Life.’ “Sowing and Reaping,” and 
“Character Building’—are books that will 
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live because of the story they contain and the 
interesting way in which he tells the story. 

In his life he was second to no man on the 
lecture platform in attractiveness or effective- 
ness. An honorary degree as master of arts 
was conferred upon him by Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1896, and in 1901 he was given an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws by Dartmouth 
College. 
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NOBLE ACHIEVEMENT 


At a time when irresponsible people make 
insane, foundationless charges against the high 
schools it is refreshing to be able to state 
a case that is typical. Miss Anna Wilson has 
been principal of the high school of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, for twenty years. In a city of 
10,000 people she graduated eighty-seven this 
year. Crawfordsville has always been her 
home, and she has always kept her graduates 
in mind. There has never been a_ suspicion 
of immorality in connection with thé school, 
and of 325 boys who have graduated only one 
has ever caused her regrets as to his conduct 
in school or in after-school life. It is not al- 
ways possible to get such a record, but wher- 
ever it has been possible the facts are much 
the same. On the other hand, we have never 
known one who has made a specific statement 
about any school on the other side who has not 
either deliberately lied or been imposed upon 
by some liar. Personally I have run down 
many statements of this kind, always to prove 
the lie to be out of whole cloth. 

A clergyman once said publicly that he 
“knew personally of a school in a given state.” 
I demanded to know the school. He positively 
refused to name it until I threatened to make 
a statement in the public press. He then told 
me privately what school it was and named his 
“informant.” There was not even the shade 
of a suspicion of any trouble whatever in the 
school, and the man given as authority never 
said anything of the sort, and 
the man who quoted him. 

It may be necessary for reformers, clerical 
and otherwise, to give bonds that they will not 
bear false witness. 


had never met 
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A NOTABLE SURVEY 


Minneapolis has had a survey that deserves 





high commendation. It was largely construc- 
tive. Its main feature was in the interest of 
children. It was sane and not fanatical. It 


was uplifting and not discouraging. It says in 
part: — 

“We desire to make particular reference to 
the excellent and highly important work of the 
Humane Society and the Juvenile Court. 

“We wish we were qualified to adequately 
portray the splendid service these ipstitutions 
are increasingly rendering to the public, and to 
which our attention has been called in the per- 
formance of our duty; but, valuable as that 
would be, we would much rather, if we could, 
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send a 
might 


note of 
guard 


warning 


to parents that they 
their 


children better, very much 
better than they do, so that these humane and 


very efficient institutions would not have so 
many demands made upon them. 
“The Humane Society is supported mainly 


by popular subscription, and it is no doubt be- 
cause the public has not understood the charac- 
ter and extent of the work the society is doing; 
that, in this city of nearly 350,000, less than 
1.000 persons yearly contribute to 


the 
comprised in its four departments.” 


work 
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HONORABLE RECOGNITION 


The election of Hon. Mason S. Stone as the 
first Commissioner of Education of Vermont 
was a much greater honor than appears upon 
the surface. Vermont has honored Dr. Stone 
three times. Many years ago when he was 
a young man he was elected State Superintend- 
ent, and he served several terms until he re- 
signed and left that state for other professional 
services. 

When Dr. Walter R. Ranger resigned to 
accept the State Superintendency of Rhode Is- 
land Dr. Stone was recalled and _ re-elected 
State Superintendent. Last winter when the 
legislative situation was tense he resigned, to 
take effect this autumn, but when the new office 
was created, with greatly enlarged powers he 
was really the only man thought of seriously 
for the position. Has any other man had just 
such a series of honors? 

ee 
GODLESS EVANGELISTS (7?) 


Granting every possible claim of the friends 
of Mr. Sunday, and our admiration for his 
apparent great achievements is almost bound- 
less, and with no disposition to hold him re- 
sponsible for the indirect influence of his popu- 
larity in letting loose upon the world irrespon- 
sible, godless evangelists (?) we can but regret 
that there seems to be no law that can sup- 
press them. They can be fined when any one 
chooses to hale them into court, but the process 
is long and few persons care to take the 
trouble to prosecute them. 

It is cause for rejoicing when a church like 
the great Methodist Church of Fresno, Calli- 
fornia, will publicly brand such a man, among 
whose numerous offenses was the public charge 
that the high schoo's are breeding-places of 
lust. etc. If such a man does not know that he 
lies, his ignorance is so great that he should be 
in a school for the feeble-minded 


__= 


APPERCEPTION STORY 

This is no stock story, no “mouldy chestnut,” 
but a real flesh-and-blood story, an actual hap- 
pening on October 19, 1915, in the Traimng 
School of Winthrop Normal College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, when Miss Sarah Withers 
had the class of little people. 

The teacher had read the story of “The Three 
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Bears” to the children, and one by one they 
told it back to her. One little fellow said that 
the house had a “jug door.” He was quietly 
told that he was mistaken when he said the 
house had a “jug door.” 

He resented this and said: “Well, my mother 
always says there was a ‘jug door.’” 

The mother was interviewed and asked to 
tell the boy the story as she always did and 
when she said, “When Goldilocks reached the 
house the door was ajar, “There, I told you 
so,” said the lad. 


M. BUISSON’S SUGGESTION 


Of the distinguished representatives of for- 
eign countries to the International Congress at 
Oakland, none was more appreciated than was 
Ferdinand Buisson, representative of the 
French Republic. M. Buisson has long been 
interested in American education, having been 
a warm personal friend and admirer of John 
D. Philbrick, long Superintendent of Boston. 
His suggestion is one that can be made of great 
service to educators in both republics. 
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MUCH IN LITTLE 
Girard, in Topics of the Town, says:— 

When I read public documents I 
am reminded of the relative values 
often found in big and little packages. 
Official reports abound in repetitions, 
useless phrases and thousands of need- 
less words. 

And yet about threescore different 
words were quite enough for Cardinal 
Newman to write “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” the most famous hymn in the 
world. Dowble that number of differ- 
ent words sufficed Lincoln to make the 
speech most frequently quoted of any 
ever spoken in the English language. 

Grant’s four words, “Let us have 
peace,” produced a greater effect than 
many a volume written about the de- 
sirability of reunion. 

This is a demonst:ation of much in little. 








VARIETIES OF DOGS 

The best story picked up at the State Asso- 
ciation was this by A. C. Monahan, a true story 
of his own son, about five years of age. 

The boy had been taught that all dogs were 
of two classes, either tame, i. e., accompanied 
by some person, or wild, i. e., going by them- 
selves. The boy learned that tame dogs were 
safe and he need not be afraid of them, but 
that he should keep out of the way of wild dogs. 

One day the boy learned of a new kind of 
a dog, and asked his father whether a d d 
dog was safe or not. 
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Columbia University and Teachers’ College 
will postpone the opening of the summer ses- 
sion one week, on account of the meeting of 
the National Education Association. 
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RETIREMENT OF CARR 

The tragedy of the month is the friction in 
Bayonne, New Jersey. between Superintendent 
John W. Carr and the City Board of Education 
over the building of the new ialf-million-dollar 
high school plant, resulting in the dismissal of 
Mr. Carr. An appeal will be taken to the State 
Board of Education, and Mr. Carr may have 
the action of the board annulled: but the city 
is rent over the affair as it has never been over 
any Other issue. Mr. Carr has a very impor- 
tant backing, both as to numbers and character. 
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TEACHERS’ COTTAGES 

In the State of Washington there are 108 
cottages for rural school teachers. This is due 
to the vision and energy of Scate Superintend- 
ent Josephine Corliss Preston. When she was 
superintendent of Whitman College she caused 
the first six such cottages in the state to be 
built. Practically every one of the 108 cottages 
has been built under her inspiration as County 
or State Superintendent. . 
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A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 

In another column will be found an article 
by Robert T. Morris, M. D., of New York City, 
selected extracts from his report upon retiring 
as a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Cornell University. 

Our readers have seen from time to time 
selections from his writings. To our thinking, 
no other American writes so many unusual 


things in such an unusual and attractive way as 
does Dr. Morris. 
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Michigan State University adds from $10 to 
$25 a year extra tuition for out-of-the-State 
students. This is sure to be universal. There 
is no reason why a state taxed institution should 
not receive adequate return for out-of-the-State 
students. Under-graduate tuition has been 
$60.25 for out-of-the-State students. The Den- 
tal College fee is highest, $145. 

Illinois has more farmers with college de- 
grees than has any other state in the Union. 
The enrollment in the State University is near 
six thousand, and the annual appropriation by 
the legislature is $2,500,000. The three facts 
are Closely related. 

State Superintendent R.C.Stearnes publishes 
the picture of a woman who has forty-three 
grandchildren, most of whom were illiterate un- 
til quite recently. He has a campaign on to 
reach all such. 

The Mothers’ Allowance law provides that 
when a woman has both poverty and children 
she shall be relieved of her poverty, and not 
of her children. 

Commercial high schools are likely to be in 
session ‘fifty weeks in the year. 

Is it New York or the Gary system that is 
really on trial in New York? 


Emphasis of non-essentials is never progress. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


IN THE NEAR EAST 


It is upon the Near East that the attention 
of the world has been chiefly concentrated dur- 
ing the past week. There has heen little activ- 
ity in the western theatre of war; and in the 
north and east the German offensive has lost 
its vigor, partly, perhaps, because of the with- 
drawal of troops to aid in the drive against 
Serbia, and partly because of the energy with 
which the Russian forces have withstood the 
Austro-German advance. But in the Near 
East there has been continuous fighting along 
different lines of attack, the results of which 
are imperfectly known by reason of fragmen- 
tary and conflicting reports. All that is clear 
is that the Serbs are making a desperate re- 
sistance, even women fighting in the ranks by 
the side of the men, and that Biitish and French 
and, according to the later reports, Italian 
troops, advancing from Salonica, are giving 
them greatly needed aid, as also are the 
plucky Montenegrins. 


THE ANCONA TRAGEDY 

There is the usual conflict of testimony re- 
garding the torpedoinz of the {talian liner An- 
cona by an Austrian submarine. According to 
the Austrian admiralty, the Ancona was shelled 
when she was trying to escape, and when she 
stopped forty-five minutes were allowed for the 
passengers and crew to get into small boats, 
a torpedo being fired only when another ship 
appeared in response to a wireless summons 
from the Ancona. But, according to the Ital- 
ian version, which is confirmed by the state- 
ments of the survivors — among them a number 
of Americans —the submarine opened fire upon 
the unarmed passenger liner without any warn- 
ing whatever, and without observing any of the 
formalities accompanying the right of search, 
and not only shelled the ship when she was 
stopped, but fired at the boats in which the pas- 
sengers and crew were trying to escape, and 
drove off with jeers those who approached the 
submarine, in the hope of rescue. More than 
200 lives were lost—— many women and children 
in the list. 

ANOTHER CABINET DEFECTION 


Sir Edward Carson has been followed out of 
the British Cabinet by Winston Churchill, the 
former First Lord of the Admiralty. From that 
important post Mr. Churchill was transferred, 
at the time of the reconstruction of the Cab- 
inet, to the chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and it is the latter office from which he 
has now retired, to go to the front in France 
as Major of the Oxford Yeomanry. It might 
have been just as well for Mr. Churchill's ulti- 
mate reputation if he could have refrained from 
trying to clear himself of the charges of his 
Critics at the cost of disclosing Cabinet secrets 
and exposing Cabinet dissensions; but the accu- 
sations that he was mainly responsible for blun- 
ders at Antwerp and in the Dardanelles, and 


that he, a civilian, had acted counter to the 
advice of military and naval experts, had stung 
him to the quick, and his impassioned speech 
in defence in the House of Commons was the 
result. It seems to have been a pretty effective 
defence, even though unfortunately timed. 


THE AUSTRO-GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


The detailed staternents rgearding the Atis- 
tro-German propagauda in the United States 
made by Dr. Joseph Goricar, formetly Consul 
of Austria-Hungary at San Francisco, if they 
are proved to be true, may well lead to the 
compulsory retirement of a number of German 
ami Austrian representatives in this country. 
According to Goricar, many of the Austro- 
Hungarian consuls in the United States, under 
the immediate ditection of Consul General von 
Nuber and Count Bernstorff, the German Am- 
bassador, are actively working for the destruc- 
tion of munition factories and lomenting strikes 
among the workers. They are also serving as 
spies for the collection of information which 
would be of service to their employers in case 
of war. Goricar himself, he declares, was dis- 
missed from his post at San Francisco because 
he refused to gather plans of the fortifications 
of San Francisco harbor and along the Pacific 
coast. Immense sums of money, according to 
his statement, are being used in these and simi- 
lar operations. His disclosures are 
as to call for searching investigation. 

A NOBLE LEADER GONE 

The unlooked-for death of Booker Washing- 
ton robs the negro race of its foremost leader, 
the man who, above all others, had the confi- 
dence of his own people and of all intelligent 
and sympathetic whites. To him, more than 
to any other man, is due the advancement of 
the negroes in education, religion and material 
prosperity. Himself born in slavery, he over- 
came all handicaps, and his intelligence, energy, 
devotion and good sense made him the predes 
tined leader of his race in its upward march. 
He was a favorite pupil of General Armstrong, 
and Tuskegee Institute, which he founded, and 
over which he presided for thirty-four years, 
was a child of Hampton Institute, carrying on 
the same work and actuated by the same ideals. 
The work there is so well established that it 
will not be allowed to suffer because of his 
death; but in the leadership of the general work 
of the advancement of the negro there is no 
one to succeed him. His will always be a 
unique figure in the history of negro enfran- 
chisement in its largest sense. 


THE BUMPER CROPS 
It is highly fortunate, not only for the United 
States but for the rest of the world that, at a 
time when nearly all Europe is engaged in war, 
and millions of men who would have been plant- 
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VALUABLE SUGGESTION 


Continued from page 515.) 


which the teaching staff is being trained (viz., 
normal schools, teachers’ training schools and 
those of the high schools, colleges and universi- 
ties which have an educational department) to 
prepare a list of about ten or twelve extracts 
borrowed from the most renowned contempo- 
rary educators. 

The choice will be directed, of course, by the 
principals and professors of the said institutions. 
But would it not be also of some interest for 
you to ascertain the very thoughts and prefer- 
ences of your students by asking them to point 
out themselves, according to their own personal 
impressions, the writings or fragments of writ- 
ings which have struck them most, those which 
they would choose above all others to make 
foreigners understand the American national 
school? 

On the other hand we in France shall ask, at 
the same time and in the same conditions, our 
teachers to prepare an analogous selection 
among the works most representative of French 
pedagogy in order to offer it to their colleagues 
of the New World. 

The two books, carefully translated under the 
supervision of a Franco-American committee, 
would appear at the same time in Paris and 
New York. 

Hoping you will favorably receive this scheme 
and kindly co-operate towards its realization, I 
beg you, dear sir, to accept the assurance of 
my hearty sympathy. 

Ferdinand Buisson, 
Ancien directeur de l’Enseignement Primaire 
au Ministére de "Instruction Publique, Reé- 
dacteur en chef du “Manuel Général de 
l'Instruction Primaire.” 


MEANS OF CHOOSING AND SENDING THE 
EXTRACTS: 

Each Institution may send, either the very text 
of the fragments it proposes the insertion of, or 
the precise indication of each fragment, with exact 
name of author, title of book, date of edition, quo- 
tation of pages to begin and to end, name of pub- 
lisher. 

We admit even. short or isolated thoughts, 
maxims or sentences relative to education, with 
the same precise indications of origin. 

All this to be forwarded, before Christmas, to the 
following address: 

M. F. Buisson, 
“Manuel Général de I’Instruction Primaire” 
Librairie Hachette, 
79, Boulevard Saint-Genmain—Paris. 
Paris, October 20, 1915. 
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HARD WORK 


“Mamma, do you think it is true, as papa says, 
that teachers do not have to work as hard now. as 
they did when he went to school?” 

“IT expect it is.” 

“What do you suppose the reason is?” 

“The teachers of to-day do not have to teach your 
father-”"-—Chicago Herald. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT 


JANE A, STEWART 


A notable era in the usefuiness of the big, 
well-organized public school system of Philadel- 
phia is augured by the election of Dr. John 
Palmer Garber to the responsible post of city 
school superintendent. Dr. Garber succeeds the 
late Dr. William C. Jacobs (the chosen succes- 
sor of Dr.— now Governor -— Martin G. Brum- 
baugh), and he also served for some time as 
an associate superintendent under Brumbaugh. 

When the efficient and well-drilled Dr. Jacobs, 
overworked, died suddenly in harness last July. 
another equally equipped stood ready in the per- 
son of Dr. Garber to take the helm of, public 
education administration in the Quaker City. 

Like his two predecessors in office Dr. Garber 
is a Pennsylvanian by birth an] education, and 
has given his life to school wor. for nearly forty 
years. He graduated from the Cumberland 
Valley State Normal School in 1879, when he 
was twenty-one; but before that he had taught 
several years in rural schools. He was a school 
principal at  Leipe-ville, Pennsylvania, and 
served as city school superintendent at New 
Castle, Delaware, for three years, before becom- 
ing supervising principal of the Kenderton 
School, Philadelphia, in 1885. Eleven years 
later he was made an associate superintendent 
of the city schools. 

In 1897 the University of Pennsylvania con- 
ferred on Dr. Garber his Ph.D. degree. His 
work in the history and institutes of education 
was taken under the direct instruction of Dr. 
Brumbaugh, then professor of pedagogy in the 
University. Dr. Garber also took advantage of 
a summer course, the same year, in the Univer- 
sity of Jena, Germany. He has written several 
books on educational activities and progress 
during the past five years; and has identified 
himself with educational organizations — the 
National Education Association, the Philadel- 
phia Teachers’ Association, the Philadelphia 
Home and School League etc. 

It was said, when Dr. Jacobs died last sum- 
mer, that he left the work (after six months’ 
unremitting devotion) in such shape that it 
would be “easy for the man who succeeds him 
to carry it on.” Each year, and each term. 
even each month, however, in a great educa- 
tional plant like that of the third largest city 
in the United States brings its own conditions, 
perplexities and problems. 

When the school year of 1915-16 opened last 
September in Philadelphia it found an enroll- 
ment far beyond that which had been antici- 
pated. Thirty thousand children who never at- 
tended public schools before knocked at the 
school doors in addition to over 200,000 old pu- 
pils who packed the 335 school buildings. This 
increase is due to the children who are com- 
pelled to attend school (under the new Child 
Labor law) instead of entering industrial plants. 
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Despite the fact that the Boird of Education 
had spent over four million dollars within the 
last two years for new buildings and additions 
to old ones, fully 20,000 school children are on 
part time in Philadelphia at this | ~ 
writing. These include not only ele- 
mentary but high school pupils, 
about 1,000 more entering than last 
year, and the total high school en- 
rollment being about 18,000. 
Commenting on this condition, 
Dr. Garber said that as soon as a 
new high school is opened in Phila- 
delphia it is almost immediately 
filled to overflowing. Three new 
high school buildings, nearly com- 
pleted in Germantown, Frankford 
and West Philadelphia, are expected | 
to relieve congestion, and Dr. Gar- 
ber is urging the introduction of 
portable schools for lower grades. 


Numerous advanced educational ideas are to 
be carried out by Dr. Garber. Among these are 
the plans to adjust the work of the classroom 
so that every subject taught wil! have a practical 
bearing on the life of a pupil. The course in 
physiology, for example, has been completely 
revised to instruct the student how to care for 
the body rather than simply to know anatomy. 

The penny lunches are extended to twenty- 
five schools preliminary to placing them in all 
the city schools; provisions are being made for 
continuation schools under the Child Labor 
Law operative January 1; and a parental school 
for boys under fourteen is planned. 


Dr. Garber is a doer rather than a talker. 
He does not waste words. He acts. The most 
careful investigation of Philadelphia’s needs for 
public school accommodations ever made has 
just been completed by him. This is in the 
form of a graphic chart, which is divided into 
various school districts, and represents the ideal 
conditions and the urgent needs to give suffi- 
cient classroom with forty children to the room. 
It shows that south of Market street, between 
the two rivers (where one third of the school 
population of Philadelphia lives), the part time 
evil is most appalling. 


Persevering and studious, Di. Garber is gen- 
tle and modest in demeanor, there being more 
of invitation than command in his bearing. His 
aspect is that of one who takes life seriously 
and his office as a trust to be fulfilled. A 
Christian layman, and a man of deep piety, a 
Strong impulse to higher spiritual and moral 
training in the schools is anticipated from his 
regime. 

Socializing the schools is as close to his heart 
as child betterment and practical school hygiene. 
His program includes not only correction of 
unsanitary conditions but also the introduction 
of parents’ meetings and community centres in 
co-operation with the Home and _ School 





Superintendent Garber 
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League, with whose noble work he is in hearty 
accord. 

Regarding his plans he frankly said: “The 
policy of this office will be the development of 
the many projects under way and 
which as associate superintendent I 
helped to cevelop. 

“There will be a continuation ot 
the merit system,” he said. “I be- 
lieve that there is a vast amount 
of latent talent among the teachers 
in Philadelphia. Many have not 
had the opportunity to develop this 
ability. There is special work which 
the teachers can do in their spare 
time, and which will be given to 
them as it arises. A good example 
of this extra work and its reward is 
Dr. Lucy Langdon Wilson, the new 
head of the South Philadelphia High 
School, who had many outside interests 
and who has won success which she fully 
deserves.” 
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SUGGESTIONS OF COMMISSIONER 
KENDALL 


[To County Superintendents and Supervising Principals 





of Schools of New Jersey.] 

Parents should be interested in nothing so much as in 
the education of their children, and they will not with- 
hold even the best things from them once they are 
persuaded that these things make for their welfare. It 
is hoped, therefore, that superintendents and principals 
will encourage the formation of Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations or similar organizations in every school dis- 
trict. In districts where this is not feasible parents 
should be called together, at least occasionally, through 
the school year in order that the aims and purposes of 
the school may be explained to them. 

Perhaps there is no better way to secure this. co-oper- 
ation than by planning some of the work of the school 
in such a way as to relate it to the life outside of the 
school. Both pupils and parents will be interested in 
arithmetic if problems occurring on the farm, in the 
store or factory, are brought to the school for solution; 
in botany, if the study results in an increased yield of 
bushels of corn per acre, or doubles the quantity of 
vegetables raised on the same plot of ground; or in 
English composition, if-they realize through use its value 
in communicating with others on matters. of vital im- 
portance to them. By guiding pupils in the selection of 
home projects which are motivated and assisting them 
in bringing these projects to a successful issue, much of 
the purely formal work of the school may be taught and 
fixed through an application to these interesting prob- 
lems. 

Another way of securing the co-operation of the com- 
munity is possible through the instruction of adults by 
lectures on special phases of work in which the com- 
munity is interested, through evening schools, and by 
maintaining short courses in_ poultry raising, fruit 
raising, etc. Nearly every community has one or more 
individuals, who through natural aptitude, practical ex- 
perience, and study, are eminently qualified and more 
than willing to instruct the other members of the com 
munity in subjects in which they are interested. The 


school should be a source of inspiration to the whole 
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community and a means of dispensing information on 
the most approved methods of carrying on all phases of 
activity in a community. 

Emphasis on the foregoing would naturally result in 
using the school as a community centre. Here, fathers 
and mothers, sons and daughters should frequently 
gather not only to be instructed but also for recreation 
and for the discussion of such public questions as are 
vital to the community. Here also parents may. listen 
to debates by the younger members of the community 
and encourage by their presence contests of various 
kinds, — spelling, arithmetic, athletics, etc. At such 
gatherings there is an opportunity for the development 
and sanction of community customs, through discussion, 
through mutual concession, and for arousing interest 
and enthusiasm in these customs on the part of the 
young which will result in a solidarity of community 
life and feeling so much needed in all communities. 

The individual to inaugurate and stimulate this work 
—when there is no one else to lead—is undouhtedly the 


supefintendent or the supervising princinal. However. 
he should be assisted hv the teachers. and in rural 
schools the teachers should assume _ the leadership. 


Since frequently half of the rural teachers are wn- 
trained or new to their positions, lacking therefore in 
leadership or being unable to comprehend quickly 
a knowledge of conditions, it is necessary to call the at- 
tention of teachers to this service by suggestion, by 
developing a proper attitude, and hy example. 

The supervisor should provide means for increasing 
the efficiency of teachers in service. He mav do this at 
teachers’ meetings, general and special, bv establishing 
reading circles, and by class demonstrations given by 
the strongest teachers in the system, in which the hest 
methods of teaching are illustrated by actual nractice. 
There are in every county, in fact in many districts. 
teachers with a message for other teachers. The super- 
visor should know these and should use them to 
stimulate other teachers. 

Tt is desirable that in addition to the study of pro- 
fessional books and class demonstrations there should 
be provided means of growth for teachers. Usually 
thev will provide these means themselves if thev are 
made to realize the need. In view of the comnlexitv of 
the life our children enter when thev leave school they 
cannot be properly trained hv teachers who live lives 
that have heen so restricted by routine that they have 
ceased to grow. 

In all talks and conferences with teachers emnhasize 
“doing.” “Learn to do by doine” annlies not onlv to the 
development of skill in maninulating figures, in using 
tools, or some other form of motor reaction. but it is 
also tremendously significant in developing ideas. No 
one can be fully assured of his ideas until thev have 
been made vivid through exnression. It is only when 
ideas have heen expressed through motor re-action that 
they really live. 


Endeavor to impress upon teachers that the formal 
phases of reading, writing. snelling and arithmetic mav 
be taught in connection with other phases of these les- 
sons which give meaning and significance to them. With 
a motive for mastering the formal difficulties, these sub- 
jects may be taught readily and. effectively by following 
methods suggested in the monographs. No excuse 
whatever should be accepted for poor results in these 
subjects. Pupils must he taught to read, write, spell and 
cipher. a wwe 

So far as lies in your power impress upon school offi- 
cials the necessity of supplying the appparatus, « text- 
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books and stationery needed to carry on the work suc- 
cessfully. When supplies are not provided it is usually 
because boards of education do not realize that a teacher 
without apparatus is as helpless as a carpenter would be 
without tools. Emphasize also the importance of se- 
curing at least good paper, pens, pencils and ink. Fre- 
quently the opinion prevails that children may learn to 
write with any kind of pen or even the poorest paper, 
but that when they once have learned to write, i. e., 
when they are in the upper grades or high school, bet- 
ter supplies are needed. Of equal importance with the 
variety, quantity and quality of supplies is their prompt 
and proper distribution. 

Many schools have introduced so-called “special sub- 
jects,” manual training, cooking, sewing, physical train- 
ing, drawing, etc., and have provided special teachers to 
give this instruction. This work, however, should not 
be .regarded as separate from and unrelated to the other 
school exercises but it should be related at every possible 
opportunity to the regular work of the school. For ex- 
ample, the work in manual training should be correlated 
definitely with the drawing, geography, arithmetic, etc. 
To produce the best results there must be conferences 
between the teacher of these “special subjects” and the 
regular teachers. In too many cases the special teacher 
feels that her responsibility begins when her class is as- 
sembled and ceases when the class is dismissed. The 
special teacher should have some responsibility in the 
control of the school, should understand the aim of the 
school and should have sympathetic relationship 


with 
the other teachers. 


C. N. Kendall, 
Commissioner of Education, Trenton, N. J. 
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THE “LADIES OF THE COURT” 


C. MAY ENGLE 
Pastorius School, Philadelphia 


A CLUB FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIRLS. 


The girl-in her early ‘teens, feeling her way 
into maturity, needs helpful influences on every 
hand. To meet this need in a school where the 
presence of boys in the classroom limited the 
possibility of instruction in womanly traits, this 
club was planned, and has been used with suc- 
cess. Its purpose is the development of woman- 
liness, virtue and intelligence in the girls of the 
upper grammar grades. The plan_ includes 
some secrecy, some symbolism, some serious- 
ness, linked with good times and good fellow- 
ship. 

The club is intended for girls of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, each grade having 
its order—the Order of the Queen for the 
eighth; the Order of the Princess for the 
seventh; the Order of the Duchess for the 
sixth. Each order has its keyword, its obliga- 
tion, its ceremonial, its initiation, its colors, its 
robes of office, its symbols, its sign, its offi- 
cers, its pin. 

The membership should include all the girls 
of the grade who wish to join. The meetings 
are of three kinds—(1) the Court Assembly, 4 
regular weekly or bi-weekly meeting; (2) the 
Court Reception, a formal meeting once a term, 
with invited guests and a speaker; (3) the Court 
Frolic, just for fun. The assembly and_ the 
frolic are held separately by each order, but the 
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reception may include the members of all 
three. 

In the Order of the Queen the keyword is 
Purity; in the next order it is Integrity; and in 
the lower order, Modesty. The keyword is 
held before the members in the ceremonial, 
which all memorize, in the initiation, and in the 
symbols and sign. 

‘Each order has its required and suggested 
tasks. Every member is required to read a 
book selected by the teacher-in-charge, a book 
dealing with girls’ problems. Among the sug- 
gested tasks are the reading of at least two 
of a selected list of books; the visiting of some 
places of historic interest; the satisfactory com- 
pletion of certain household tasks. Promotion 
to the next grade ani eighty points earned by 
tasks accomplished makes a girl eligible to 
membership in the higher order. 

The officers consist of an Honorable Lady, 
who presides in the robes of office; a Mistress 
of Robes; a Mistress of the Chamber; five 
Ladies-in-Waiting; and a Mistress of Cere- 
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momes (the teacher-in-charge). These officers, 
the last excepted, are chosen from the B or 
upper section of the class. 

The court assembly is held after dismissal in 
one of the classrooms. When the room is in 
readiness, the Honorable Lady gives orders to 
admit the members. They enter, giving the 
password, salute the Honorable Lady and retire 
to their places. All join in the ceremonial and 
sing the song of the order. Then all are seated 
and the business meeting is held. Next three 
or four applicants are initiated. Following this 
about fifteen minutes are spent in some game 
or entertainment prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed two weeks in advance. 

After the fun, the girls take their places again 
and the teacher-in-charge uses about five min- 
utes in presenting some thoughts in harmony 


‘with the purpose of the club. 


Like all other organization work this club 
needs enthusiastic leadership, but the response 
of the girls has been so hearty that the work 
has been a pleasure. 





THOMAS A. EDISON IN LOS ANGELES 








When Thomas A. Edison was in Los Angeles 
recently he was taken by the Superintendent of 
Schools and President of the Board of Educa- 
tion to see the various significant school build- 
ings and on each occasion the entire school 
came out and gathered about the automobile. 
At each high school there were nearly 2,500 
Students, and at the normal school about 1,600. 

The normal school and each high school had 
some elaborate scheme of decoration. One put 
one kind of floral wreath in one place and an- 
other in another, until it was probably the love- 


liest bower of floral beauty ever presented by 
an automobile. 

Then the party went to the Castellar school 
and allowed the children to take all the flowers 
until each of the thousand children had a 
bouquet of his own. The accompanying picture 
was taken at the State Normal School. Mr. 
Edison is standing with his hand on the shoul- 
der of Superintendent Francis, and President 
Millspaugh is standing at Mr. Edison’s right. 
Between them, sitting, is the President of the 
Los Angeles Board of Education. 
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ORCHARD CATERPILLAR CLUB 


MRS. AGNES JENNINGS 
Mt. Vernon, Washing’ on 


Last spring and early summer the trees were 
full of tent caterpillars; the children were so 
accustomed to seeing them they hardly knew 
that they were in existence. I offered the boy 
who brought me the most big tents full of cat- 
erpillars one dollar, and the ore who brought 
the next fifty cents, and all who brought over 
100 tents twenty-five cents apiece. 

Of course I knew, and so did the boys, that 
the money could never pay for the effort, but 
they talked over in an import:nt way the great 
benefit it would be to the community. 
to count and destroy them myself. 

They deluged me with caterpillars before I 
was awake in the morning, they were at my door 
sometimes with a vrain sack full, sometimes 
with great branches with the tents still on them. 
They came at night. I burned them in my 
kitchen stove —I burned them by the roadside. 
They brought them by the sacksful to school 
each morning, and I burned them in the big 
heater. Sometimes we would have a dustpan 
full of them shaken out of a sack after the tents 
had been burned. For weeks we worked all 
the time we could spare out of school. I rarely 
left home but on returning I would find the boys 
waiting with their arms full of branches, and on 
several occasions I found on my doorstep a sack 
full of the tents carefully tied up so that nota 
worm could escape. But usually the boys 
stayed at my elbow until the tents were counted 
and burned and the number was carefully put 
<down in our “Caterpil!ar book.” 

The evening that the contest was to close we 
had a moving picture (educational) at our 
schoolhouse, and I was at the door in my best 
apparel receiving the guests, wnen a boy arrived 
with twenty more pests, so there was nothing to 
do but stop proceedings and go to the roadside, 
bring wood and build a fire and dispose of the 
pests. And the result, at least one result, was 
that 2,731 tents were destroyed, some of them 
containing hundreds of caterpillars. Another 
result, it opened the boys’ eyes. 

A week after the contest ended a boy brought 
in forty nests; he had found them in the alders 
near the creek. I asked him how he happened 
tc get them, and he said: “I couldn’t let them 
stay, could I?” 

The boy who won the first prize was Tommie 
Day, twelve years old, 695 tents. The second 
prize was won by teonard Lamping, thirteen 
vears old, 631 tents. The third prize was won 
by Henry Burkland, 467 tents. This boy is ten 
years old, and both he and Leonard milk five 
cows morning and cvening, and attend school, 
so you see it meant early rising and late in the 
evening with them. 

I must add that these children, some of them 
at least, live over a mile from the schoolhouse, 
and in my room, which includes the four upper 
grades, we have not had one tardy mark during 
the past school year. 


I agreed 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
3y Frank P. Bachman. Boston. New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co- Cloth. 312 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Bachman has had good experience from which 
to form opinions. He has also read much and well, and 
withal he has a tendency to think philosophically. 
This, the best book from his pen, is unusual in its 
thought while treating the old, old subject, the child 
in school. A single paragraph will give a good idea 
of the style of the book:— 

“In leading the child to acquire an essentially new 
experience, in directing him in working it over into 
an essentially new concrete idea or ideas, and in 
guiding him in the use of this essentially new 
knowledge, procedure must conform to the move- 
ments and characteristics of thought as manifest 
in the inductive perceptual process of learning.” 

No one should read this book who wants “chicken 
feed,” who wants a book that he can skim over or 
hop-skip-and-jump through. It is not a book for a 
leisure hour, or for light reading. It is no child’s 
play, but it is a man’s job, a woman’s job to study, 
to grapple with, to master. 

The author has done a lot of wrestling with facts 
through experiences, with problems through phil- 
osophy, with language through practice. 

The following quotation gives an insight into the 
primal philosophy of Dr. Bachman:— 

“Society is made hed people dwelling together in 
psychical relations. y psychical relations is meant the 
appreciation, on the md of each member of the group, 
of emotional bonds binding him to the whole, the recog- 
nition by each individual that his conduct must conform 
to given standards of action, the recognition that each 
member of the group has duties with reference to him, 
and that he is under corresponding 
them.” 

From this standpoint Dr. Bachman studies the 
tion of the elementary school to society. 


obligations to 
rela- 


—_—. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC: GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BOOK. By Florian Cajori. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 446 pp. 

This is a thoroughly modern treatment of arith- 
metic for grammar schools. It is comprehensive but 
concise, interesting but accurate, up-to-date but not 
faddish. Its modern and practical character is evident 
from the emphasis laid upon vocational problems, 
problems such as the pupil must meet and solve in 
later life in the home, the shop, the factory, the office, 
and on the farm. Another modern feature is the 
study of curves, representing data of various kinds 
which is important in view of the modern tendency 
towards the graphical representation of statistics of 
all kinds, whether applying to health conditions, stock 
quotations, prices of commodities, variations in tem- 


perature or what not. As regards terminology a 
notable change is the definition of the circle as a line 
instead of as an area. The examples and problems 


are numerous and extremely interesting. Besides the 
usual fundamental matters such as the basic opera- 
trons of numbers, areas, fractions, decimals, per- 
centage, interest, discounts, time, money, etc., there 
is material for the study of such timely topics as 
postal savings, income taxes, household accounts and 
corporations, as well as lessons on the geometrical 
and physical applications of arithmetic. Adequate re- 
views are provided, and in addition a set of over fifty 
general exercises and problems has been included. 
The appendix contains tables of English measures 
and of the metric system, with common equivalents, 
and a list of definitions of common arithmetical terms, 
with references to the text. Mr. Cajori has written 
an eminently sensible, practical and meaty school 
arithmetic. 


A HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT. Its People and 
Its Institutions. By George L. Clark. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 110 illustrations and 
three maps. 609 pp. Price, $3.50, net. 

Few states have had a history more picturesque or 
more important than Connecticut, within whose con- 
fines events of nation-wide wmportance have taken 
shape. Mr. Clark has written a history in the fullest 
and best sense of the term. He has not merely marked 
off a series of events stretching from the early geo- 
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logic time and the later days of discovery and settle- 
ment down to the present, he has supplied the atmos- 
phere in which the successive historic periods were 
steeped. 

It is safe to say that not an important phase of the 
history of the Connecticut region, from the Mesozoic 
Age, when it was the romping ground of the gigantic 
dinosaurs, to the present, when it harbors such indus- 
trial giants as the Ingersoll Dollar Watch enterprise, 
the: Winchester Arms Company, and many of the im- 
portant insurance associations, has been neglected in 
the painstaking, brilliant, and scholarly history. 


_—- 


SHAKESPEARE’S “HAMLET.” Introduction and 
notes by Allan Abbott, A. M., Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company- 207 pp. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
Next to the Bible, Shakespeare is still the best 

seller and probably the best and most read. Cer- 

tain it is that publishers who have an assured market, 
as does the Charles E. Merrill Company, find it worth 
their while to issue new editions made more valuable 
because of the editorial service rendered by a scholar 
like Professor Abbott. The editorial equipment of 
this edition includes a brief sketch of the life of 

Shakespeare, a discussion of the history of the play, a 

selected list of reference books, and a detailed study of 

the plot, to which is appended the usual notes. 


—_—_— 


LECTURES HISTORIQUES (1610-1815). Edited by 
Emma Moffett. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 282 pages. 

This is a reading text for French classes, and is suit- 
able for class or outside reading in high schools and 
colleges. It is a companion to the same author’s “Ré- 
cits Historiques” (to 1610) published several years ago, 
although somewhat more difficult, being intended for 
more advanced classes. The selections are chosen from 
such writers as Voltaire, Saint-Simon, Fénelon, Rous- 
seau, Lamartine, Michelet, and Thiers, and are bound 
together by an introductory short summary of French 
history, and by a chronological résumé of the history of 
France and England, in tabular form. Besides the usual 
notes and vocabulary the author has prepared a com- 
plete reference list of proper names (lexique des noms 
propres) in French, containing a large amount of his- 
torical and biographical material. The illustrations are 
reproductions of famous paintings. The text proper 
covers 160 pages. 

‘Lectures Historiques” contains the kind of reading 
most in demand by experienced teachers, and the kind 
that appeals most strongly to pupils. It is interesting, 
informing, and characteristically French. 





MASTERPIECES IN ART. By William C. Casey. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 267 pages. 
Illustrated. 

This book is intended to “put within easy reach of 
public school teachers and elementary art students a 
comprehensive study of masterpieces in art, especially 
adapted to the age and needs of the students.” Special 
attention is given to the supreme motive of the artist, 
the theory being maintained that “art is personal, and a 
painter’s conception is an expression of his innermost 
thought.” 

Although the pictures are well chosen, and although 
there are many apt quotations of good poetry, it is un- 
fortunate that the author should have been so careless 
in his explanation of pronunciation of the artists’ names. 
No one system of indicating pronunciation is adhered 
to, hence it is very difficult for even the teacher to work 
out the correct pronunciation, and it is almost impossible 
for the children. 


SCHILLER’S “WILHELM TELL.” Edited, with 
Introduction, Niotes and Vocabulary, by Arthur H. 
Palmer, Yale University. Revised edition, with 
Fragen by Charles M. Purin, Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 471 pp. 

Professor Palmer’s edition of Friedrich Schiller’s fa- 
mous drama has been a standard text for German classes 
in American colleges and universities for more than 
fifteen years. The present revised edition has been 
Prepared with a view to its use in secondary schools 
as well. The entire book has been revised and reset, 
and a series of “fragen” for conversational work has 
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been added. The changes made, aside from mere 
matters of detail, are as follows: In the introduction, 
an account of Schiller’s life has been added, and some 
pages of a technical nature omitted; the notes have 
been largely rewritten; Professor Purin has provided 
the interesting composition material previously re- 
ferred to; the “argument” in English which preceded 
each act has been replaced by similar material in 
German inserted in the corresponding place in the 
lragen; the text proper follows modern standards in 
orthography and punctuation: and’ the vocabulary 
has been reduced in- bulk by the omission of line 
relerences and by greater brevity of statement. The 
new illustrations are intended as an aid to the visual- 
ization of the drama’s setting. The whole book bears 
the stamp of thorough and authoritative scholarship 
and contains all the material necessary for a compre- 


hensive, thought-stimulating study of this dramatie 
masterpiece. 


SHORT TALKS WITH YOUNG MOTHERS. B 
Professor Charles Gilmore Kerley of the New Yor 
Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 326 pp. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

_ Professor Kerley has had an extended experience 
in the treatment of children, and is well able to advise 
young mothers on the management of infants and 
young children. This is the third edition—revised and 
enlarged—of a very valuable treatise on this subject, 
which he prepared first some fourteen years ago. 
While full of valuable sugestions to mothers, it is not 
intended to do away with the necessity for a compe- 
tent physician. The suggestions are given in the 
simplest possible language. A very complete table of 
contents precedes the text, and from which nothing of 
importance seems to be omitted. Twenty-one excel- 
lent illustrations are given of some of the most neces- 
sary methods of treatment. 


THE FUR TRAIL ADVENTURERS. By Dillon Wal- 
lace. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 
Fur trading in the Thunder Bay District, which lies 
in the frozen north, supplies the action and the back- 
ground for Dillon Wallace’s new story for boys. Inte 
this work Mr. Wallace has put much of his wide knowl- 
edge of woodcraft and outdoor life, and the result is 
a book with an appeal to all (young and old alike) whe 

have ever smelt the smoke of the campfire. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Book of Brave Adventures.”’ By D. D. Calhoun. Price, 
40c.—*‘Huw the Flag Became Old Glury.”” By E. L. Scott. *'Practi- 
cal Spelling Lessons’ (Bcok One). By Alvordand Hughey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘Backward Children.” By Arthur Holmes. Price, $1.00. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merril] Company. 

** Progressive Exercises in fopography.’’ By R.A. Loomis. Spring- 
field, Mass.: Taylor Holden Company. 

“Gerstacker’s Der Wilddeb.”’ With 1otes by W. R Myera. 
Price, $1.10. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘Health and Power Through Creation.’’ By Paul Ellsworth. 
Price, $1.10, Holyoke, Mass,. Elizabeth Towne Company. 

‘‘Memories and A.ecdotes.’’ By Kate Sanbo:n. Price, $1.76 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*Moral Education.” By W.T. Whitney. Boston: Leroy Phillips. 

“The Fur Trail Adventurers.”” By D. Wallace. Price, $1 .25. 
—‘*lhe apple Tree Sprite.” By M. W.Morley. Price, $1.10.—The 
Pixie in the House.” By L. R. Smith. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. 

“sume Christian Cunvictions.’’ By H. 8. Coffin. Price, $1.00. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 

‘*Nixie a! in Holiday Land.” By J. C. Sindelar. Price, 40ce. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 

“Select Poems of Robert Browning.’’ Edited by Percival Chubb. 
Price, 25c.—**Social and Industrial History of England.’ By F. 
W. Tickner. Price, $1.00. New York: Loogmans, Green & Co 

“Practical English Comprsition’ (Book 1). By E. L. Miller. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“the Young and Field Literary Readers’(Book 6). By E. F. 
Young and W. T. Field. Price, 60c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Questions on Readings in Eng'ish Literature.” By Fulton, 
Bressler and Mullin. New York: The Century Company. 

“The Union of Christian Forces.’ By R.A. Ashworth. Price, 
75c. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Unicn. 

*‘feachirg in the Home.’ By A. A. Berle. Price, $1.2. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

‘Opera Synopses.” By J. W. McSpadden. 
York: T. ¥. Crowell Company. 

“Introduction to the Study of Sociologs.’’ 
Price, $2.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Price, $1.00. New 
By E. C. Hayes. 











YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
y Free. Muriné Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
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# EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER 
22-26: Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. Algar 


Woolfolk, president; J. H. Binford, 
secretary. 


24-26: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Richmond. Algar Wool- 
folk, president; J. H. Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina, Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 


State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, secretary. 
25-27: Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Corpus Christi. 
26-27: Monongahela Valley Round 
Table, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
25-27: Oklahoma Educational Asso- 
ciation. Oklahoma City. 


25-27; National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago, Ill. James 
Fleming Hosic, 68th St. and Stewart 
Avenue, secretary. 


26.27: Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers. 
Annual Meeting. Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, IIL. 
A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, secretary. 


DECEMBER 


20-22: Utah Euucational Association, 
Salt Lake City. 


27-29: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, New 
York State. Syracuse. Miss M. 
Selle Wilson, Silver Creek, sec- 
retary. 

27-29: Classical Association of New 
York State, Syracuse. Dr. Mason 
D. Gray, East High School, 


Rochester, president; 
Behm, Central 
Syracuse, secretary. 

97-29: New York Science Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. A. J. Car- 
penter, Rochester, secretary. 

27-29: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Med- 
ford. 


27-29: Associated 


Joseph P. 
High School, 


Academic Princi- 


pals of New York State. Syracuse. 
27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’v. 
28-30: Wyoming State Teachers 
Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
28-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 


tional Association, Scranton. 


28-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P. Mon- 
tague, Lake City, president; Hon 
R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary. 

FEBRUARY 

10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation, Mankato. D. S. Brain- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. = Se 
Doudna, Richland Center, president, 


MARCH. 
10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 
16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 





a 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 
RED 


: BANK. A most compre- 
hensive report of school conditions 


here was made to the Board of Edu- 
cation by Paul R. Radcliffe, at the 
end of his first month’s superinten- 
dency. 

The teaching force has been di- 
vided into three divisions for the 
purpose of frequent conferences with 
the superintendent. At these meet- 
ings topics of general interest for 
the teachers are discussed. ‘Wile 
believe that by such conferences we 
can solve, so far as we are con- 
cerned, many every-day problems of 
teachimg and also provoke much 
thought, which is so necessary to 
efficient work,” says Mr. Radcliffe. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BEAVER FALLS. The annual 

report and manual of the schools is- 


sued by the superintendent and 
school board is exceptionally com- 
plete and unusually valuable in 


suggestions. A complete card di- 
rectory of all chjldren of school age 
residing in Beaver Falls is kept. 
Side by side with this is a directory 
of all children in school, and in an- 
other place a directory of those who 
were enrolled, but who left school 
for various reasons. This individual 
record shows the name of the pupil, 
date of birth, name of parent, ad- 
dress, where he was admitted from, 
date of vaccination, name of physi- 
cian who vaccinated him, his loca- 
tion in school, his grades in all his 
studies, his personal characteristics, 
and physical record. <A special form 
of report is kept for the pupils of 
the commercial department showing 
the ‘record of their personal charac 
teristics under the following heads: 
honesty, sense of responsibility, 
punctuality, industry, tractibility, ini- 
tiative, accuracy, mneatness, atten- 


tion to details, and manner of ad- 
dress. A complete directory and 
record is kept for all night school 
pupils as well as those in the day 
school. 

DU BOIS. The new city superin 
tendent here, I. M. Gast, has started 
the year with spirit and a general 


survey of great promise. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The state depart 
ment of public instruction has in- 
augurated a campaign for the im 


provement of the one and two-room 
country Virginia. The 
plan is to bring all these schools up 
to a fixed standard, which is ex- 
plained in a recently issued circular 
to school superintendents, trustees, 
principals and teachers, those at 


schools ot 





taining the standard so fixed to be 
rewarded out of funds appropriated 
by the state for the one and two- 
room schools of the state. This fund 
amounts to $200,000 and was appro- 
priated by the 1913 general assembly. 
H. Binford, state school inspec- 
tor, is in charge of the work and an- 
nounces that $50 will be awarded to 
each one-room school reaching the 
standard, and $100 to each two- 
teacher school attaining the required 
degree of efficiency. In addition each 
standard school of these two classes 
will receive a handsome diploma 
with the suggestion that it be framed 
and hung upon the walls of the 
school building. <A bulletin contain- 
ing the names of all standard 
schools, arranged according to 
county and district, together with the 
names of the teachers, will be issued 
annually by the department of public 
instruction. 
Score cards showing what is to 
constitute a standard have 
been issued and the will be 
graded accordingly. No school will 
be standardized except upon in- 
spection and approval by the divi- 
sion superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Binford will have charge of the work 
for the department of public instruc- 
tion and will inspect the schools of 
the state as far as possible, assisting 


1 } 
schoo! 


] 
sche rO1S 


the superintendents, teachers and 
patrons in every possible way 

The efficiency of the teacher and 
the teacher's salary, the school or- 
ganization, the state of the grounds 
and buildings, decoration and equip- 
ment of the building’s interior, the 
size and value of the library. and 
community activities will all be 


taken into consideration in awarding 
credits to the schools. Details are 
given in the circular issued by the 
department of public instruction and 


now in the hands of all school of- 
ficials. “It will mean much for our 
future citizenship,” says the circu- 
lar, “if all of us start with grim de- 
termination the noble work of 
making the smallest of our country 
schools _ efficient The one-room 
school shotild be as well equipped, 
as attractive in appearance, and as 
long in term as the other schools; 
and there is as much need for @ 
good teacher in this small school 
as in the high school, college or uni- 
versity, because it is the most diffi- 
cult task in all the educational field.” 

There are 500 of these one and 
two-room schools and determined 


effort will be made to bring them up 
to the highest possible point of et- 
ficiency in succeeding years 


SOUTHERN 


CAROLINA 
The compulsory 


STATES. 


SOUTH 
COLUMBIA. 


school attendance law which was 
enacted at the 1915 session of the 
general assembly has been favorably 
received by the people of the state. 
The law went into effect July 1, and 
reports received at the office of the 
state superintendent of education 
show that 131 districts in thirty coun- 
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Eminent Public Service 
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The following editorial, written by Dr. A. E. Winship, appeared in the 
Oct. 7th issue of the paper you are now reading: 


| 


HE International Harvester Company’s educational activities 
are among the most intelligent of all official or other efforts 
for aggressively progressive education in school and out, for 
the betterment of the common peopie, especially of those in 
rural communities. 


“If there be any purpose other than altruistic, it is one which will 
benefit all American business interests, for every line of business from 
the harness maker to the automobile manufacturer, from the trainman 
to the promoter, from the street sweeper to the baker, from the corner 
grocer to the breakfast food dealer, from tke postman to the express- 
man, from the maker of wheelbarrows to the aviator, from the seeds- 
man to the millwright, from the swineherd and shepherd to the packer 
of pork and beef, will be advantaged by the increased prosperity that 
comes from diversifying crops, improving soil, heightening seed 
efficiency, eliminating mongrel stock on farm and range, and waging 
successful warfare against the boll weevil, cattle tick, and other pests 
that destroy crops and make animal industry hazardous. 


“Beyond all their campaigns for soil improvement, crop increase and 
stock breeding, fully one-half of all the activities of Professor P. G. 
Holden and his army of expert talent is devoted to the advancement of 
the health and home comfort for the farmer, his wife, his children, 
house servants and farm help. 


“We have personally fo'lowed Professor P. G. Holden and his asso- 
ciates in their field campaigns, in their highly efficient literature which 
has set a new pace for the issue of public documents, in their lecture 
charts and outlines which are unparalleled as aids to teachers and other 
community workers, and in their lantern slides which they furnish to 
schools and field agents, and we have never known any other agency 
so wide in its scope of service, so complete in its equipment, so prompt 
in its response to requests for aid. 

“One must be lost to every sense of appreciation who can know of 
the vast expenditure for this extensive work and still entertain any sus- 
picion as to the motives of those responsible ‘or the materialization of 
the grandest vision we have ever known of rural community needs.” 


Do you want the service mentioned in this editorial? Perhaps we 
have material which will be helpful to you. Teachers and lecturers 
everywhere find our material helpful. 


Are you interested in booklets for supplementary reading, lecture 
charts and lantern slides, sets of stencils on agricultural subjects, sug- 
gestions for doing live school work? We may have what you want. 


Our lecture charts and lantern slides are loaned for express charges 
only. Circuits are being formed to reduce express rates. For inform- 


ation write, International Harvester Company of New Jersey, Harvester 
Building, Chicago. 
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Increased School Enrollment Means | 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 








ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 


clean, neat and sanitary. 








SPRINGFIELD, 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








ties have prepared to enforce the 
measure. Six districts accepted the 
law by election and 125 by petition. 
Dillon County leads with twenty out 
of its twenty-five districts. 

Many of the cities and towns re- 
fused to accept the law because of 
the section prohibiting the collec- 
tion of contingent, matriculation, 
tuition, incidental or any other sort 
of fee from the public school pupils. 
These charges are collected in some 
150 school districts, organized and 
operated under special acts of the 
legislature. The compulsory atten- 
dance law properly recognizes the 
incompatibility of forcing children to 
attend school, and at the same time 
forcing their parents to pay for in- 
struction in such schools. 

The cities accepting the law in- 
clude cities, towns, villages, high 
schools, rural graded schools, will 
schools and country schools. Many 
teachers and trustees have filed with 
their county boards of education pe- 
titions for the enforcing of the law 
since the opening of the scholastic 
year on July 1 

In every community where the 
board has formulated a constructive 
and progressive program and where 
the teacher has leadership to exe 
cute such a program, compulsory 
attendance may be readily secured. 

The state department of education 
is making an active campaign to in 
duce every local tax district in the 
state to circulate its compulsory at- 
tendance petition before the end of 
the current scholastic year. 

Friends of the compulsory attend- 
ance law hoped for 100 districts be 
fore the end of the year. This num 
ber was exceeded by thirty-one. The 
successful operation of the law in so 
many and so varied localities insures 


its rapid extension over adjoining 
districts. 7, 
“The beneficial results in the 


schools can not be stated at present, 
but will be clearly indicated by the 
annual reports to be filed at the 
close of the scholastic year next 
June,” said J. E. Swearingen, state 
superintendent of education. 


TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. The commission 
appointed to establish a vocational 
school for girls in Tennessee met in 
this city early this month, and re- 


ceived several applications from 
cities for the location of the school. 
No action was taken and on Novem- 
ber 22 the board visited the various 
cities which are desirous of securing 
the institution. 

_The cities of Cleveland, in Bradley 
County, Morristown, in Hamblen 
County, Savannah, in Hardin County, 
and Harriman, in Roane County, 


made formal applications for the 
school. Nashville’s claim as _ the 
most appropriate, convenient and 


best suited for the location of the 
school was presented by a number of 
ministers of the city, who called at- 
tention to its advantages in 
Statements 


brief 


CENTHAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

The sixty-second annual session of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Associ 
ation convened in Indianapolis Oc 
27-30. Records for attendance 

early in the 
11,000 teachers enrolling during the 
four days. This was an increase of 
almost fifty per cent. over last year. 
The association was under a severe 
handicap and suffered much incon- 
venience because the city had no 
downtown hall large enough to ac 
commodate the general meetings. 
These were held at the Coliseum at 
the State Fair grounds, but the ar- 
rangement was not at all satisfac 
tory. Dr. W. E. Stone, president of 
Purdue University, called the meet 
ing to order and handed the gavel 
to J. G. Collicott, superintendent of 
the Indianapolis schools Mr. Colli- 
cott in his inaugural address pro- 
nounced the new retirement law a 
great piece of legislation 

There was a 

sectional 


tober 
were br ken 


session, 


number of 
meetings, thirty separate 
sessions being held Besides these 
the general association met at two 
different times in four sections. The 
list of speakers includese a number 
of old favorites of the teachers and 
several who are comparatively new 
to the state. The number included 
Dr. Herbert L. Millet, University of 
Chicago; Dr. C, A, Prosser, director 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis; 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. A. 
D. Dean, University State of New 
York; Dr. R. W. Stimson, Massa- 


larger 


chusetts Board of Education; Dr. C. 
H. Judd, University of Chicago; 
James Fleming Hosic, Chicago 
Teachers’ College; Dr. G i 
Strayer, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
and Dr. Lincoln Wirt, Wellesley, 
Mass. 
Activity on the part of the women 
teachers led to the nomination and 
election of a woman as president of 
the association. The officers elected 
for next year are: President, Miss 
Anna Wilson, principal Crawfords- 
ville High School; secretary-treas- 
urer, J. B. Pearcy, state high school 
inspector; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Julia Fried Walker, editor Educator 
Journal; chairman executive com- 
mittee, George Buck, principal Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis. 
Several i nportant resolutions 
were passed at the business meeting. 
Qne favoring the issuing of lif 


a ite 
license to college graduates with 
two years’ successful teaching ex- 


perience has the hearty approval of 
the teachers of the state. Another 
calls for the enactment of a law re- 
quiiing the teaching force in a high 
school to be graduates2?6f the four- 
year course in a standard colle 

normal school The 


ge or 
rural teachers 
amended the resolution to include all 
¢gunty and city 
supervisors. 
Compulsory 


superintendents and 


medical inspection 
was given a favorable vote, along 
with the proposal for a state-wide 
educational survey 

MOORES HILL. Dr. A. J. Big- 
ney, professor of natural science for 
twenty-one years, has heen elected 
president of Moores Hill College to 


succeed Dr. Harry A. King, who, 
after seven years’ work here, fre- 
signed to become president of Clark 


University,. Atlanta, Ga. A few days 
after Dr. Bigney’s election the col- 
leve suffered a fire loss of $15,000 
witby only a small amount of insur- 
ance. 
KANSAS 
BALDWIN. Baker University 
has raised more than $800,000 in the 
last four years. In enthusiasm, 1m 
devotion, in loyalty the student body 
and the alumni are second to nothing 
in the United States. 
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TOPEKA. Washburn College 
has the largest enrollment in its 
history, and is raising without a 
struggle a large endowment fund. 





KENTUCKY. 

SHELBY COUNTY. Horace 
Miller Clay, a school boy of fifteen, 
raised by official measurement .150 
bushels of Irish potatoes on a fifth of 
an acre, or at the rate of 750 
bushels to the acre. 

LOUISVILLE. Destitute retired 

teachers of Louisville schools are 
being sought by the Board of Edu- 
cation that they may receive financial 
aid through a bequest of the late 
Professor George H. Tingley, who, 
in his will, provided that the income 
from his estate, after deducting vari- 
ous bequests, be used to relieve re- 
tired teachers in distress. The in- 
come amounts to about $1,200 a 
year. 
" Dr. A. B. Weaver and Judge John 
C. Strother compose the committee 
to distribute this money. They held 
a conference with the school princi- 
pals concerning those entitled to par- 
ticipation in the Tingley fund... It is 
said that there are comparatively 
few retired teachers in need of as- 
sistance in Louisville. 





MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The Kansas City 
Polytechnic Institute is an institution 
established by the Board of Education 
as a new and distinctive feature of 
the public school system of Kansas 
City. 

The Institute covers a broader 
educational field and offers a greater 
variety of subjects than the high 
schools. The scope of the work of 
this institution is indicated by the 
following departments: Junior Col- 
lege, Teacher Training, Mechanic 
Arts and Applied Science, Business 
Training, High School and Voca- 
tional. 

Because of the diversity of the 
work combined in the one institutisa, 
opportunities are provided here tor 
obtaining a technical, vocational or 
collegiate education that are not 
found in any of the other schools of 
the city. Special attention will be 
given to the organization of classes 
to do intensive work in which the 
students may devote a large part of 
their time to any particular subject 
necessary for preparation for imme- 
diate employment. Such classes will 
enable students who have obtained a 
reasonably complete general educa- 
tion to concentrate their efforts to- 
ward the development of skill in, 
as well as the acquisition of knowl- 
edge of, the work they wish to pur- 
sue. A set purpose of the Polytech- 
nic Institute is so to train students 
who complete the courses in any de- 
partment that they can give a definite 
affirmative answer to the question, 
“What can you do?” 

The Junior College meets the con- 
ditions of affiliation with the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in conformity with 
the plan of that institution for ac- 
crediting junior colleges, and full 
credit will be given by the University 
for work done in English, History, 
Ancient Languages and Literature, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics and 
Sciences. 

Students who successfully complete 
the prescribed courses will be per- 
mitted to proceed with the work of 
the third or junior year at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri upon exactly the 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Tre atpestschool of Oratory, Literature,and 
ve ‘Ag OGY in America Itaims to develop in 
cne student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in- 
ormatien on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 








same basis as those who spent their 
first two years at the University. 

The requirements imposed for en- 
trance to the Schools of Medicine 
and Law of the University are fully 
met by the courses given in the 
Junior College. 

Graduates of Kansas City high 
schools who have credit for high 
school work as specified will 
be admitted to the Junior College. 

Fifteen units, the equivalent of a 
four years’ high school course, are 
required for entrance. 


NEBRASKA, 

Rural schools in this state often 
have modern cyclone cellars. 

The State Association was a great 
success this year. The enrollment 
was not the highest, but it was very 
large. Dean G. A. W. Luckey of 
the Graduate School of the State 
University will be president next 
year. He had twice as many as his 
nearest competitor in the nominat- 
ing vote, which has always been ac- 
cepted in the referendum vote. 


DAVID CITY. The vote for a 
$60,000 high school building was 
carried by a vote of four to one. 
The children paraded the streets with 
banners. 


OHIO. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA. W. H. 
Angel, superintendent of the Den- 
nison public schools, was elected 
president of the Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association at the con- 
cluding session of the meeting. A. 
B. Nelson, Woodsfield, was elected 
vice-president, Miss Luanna Smith, 
Zanesville, secretary, and G. E. 
Bell, Carrollton, treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive board is composed of W. C. 
Bowers, Zanesville, S. A. Gilxette. 
Bridgeport, and W. I. Emerson, 
Steubenville. Zanesville was chosen 
as the city for the meeting next year. 

The teachers passed a resolution 
favoring the normal school move- 
ment and commending the governor 
and the legislature for their part in 
promoting the new school. They 
urged the legislature to provide 
funds for the erection of the new 
normal school no matter where it 
might be located. They did not ex- 
press any opinion in regard to the 
city best suited as a site for the 
school. The teachers, in the reso- 
lution, commended recent school 
legislation. 

CINCINNATI. Manual training 
instructors in the public schools will 
be held personally responsible for 
injuries sustained by pupils while 
under their charge. This _ notice 
was sent to all manual training 
teachers by Superintendent Condon 
as the result of recent injuries sus- 
tained by a pupil while working at a 
circular saw in Woodward High 
School. The father of the boy, 
whose hand was injured, was assured 
by the Board of Education that all 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years.; Ill health of Principal only 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 


SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Beacon St., Boston. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes, 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 


A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 


man, Principal. 





medical expenses incurred by him 
will be defrayed out of the public 


school funds. 


James G. Fisk, a member of the 
board, objected to the employment 
of seven social “leaders,”  rec- 
ommended by Dr. Condon. The 
“leaders” are to be paid a salary 
ranging from $1.50 to $3 a night. 
Fisk contended that the money so 
spent might be spent to a better ad- 
vantage in fireproofing the school 
buildings. It was shown that the 
total amount expended by the board 
in social centre work is only $11,000 
a year, which is considerably less 
than in other cities of Cincinnati’s 


population. 


GLENWOOD. The departmental 
system is being tried in Glenwood 
School. Each teacher makes a spe- 
cialty of a subject. The pupils 
change classes tor different studies. 
So far it has proved very successful. 
Most of the pupils like this plan of 
work as well as, if not better than, 


the old system. 


TOLEDO. The College of Arts 
and Sciences of Toledo University, 
the Municipal University, is co- 
operating with the teachers of 
Toledo, in their efforts to broaden 
their horizon and to increase their 
professional efficiency. This semester 
the College offers twelve two-hour 
courses in education, at hours con- 
venient for the teachers of the city. 

As the College is a municipal col- 
lege, the ‘only fee charged the 
teachers is a small registration fee -of 


$2 per semester. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. With everything in 
the house brand new, ten girls, 
students at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, have begun housekeeping in a 
co-operative house in the student 
quarter at Madison, to experiment in 


lowering the cost of living. 


To bring room rent and the price 
of breakfasts and Sunday night 
lunches down to cost and to do away 


Girls’ Schoo 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave- 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends Only 





MISS #&. F. FOSTER, Manager 


DOVER 
N.H. 


Advance Charges 


No 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Mana; cr 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on tweniy-five years of succersful experience. 


Established 1890 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


6 BEACON STREET, EOSTCN 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





with the disadvantages of rooming 
house life are the reasons for the 
venture. With a kitchen, a laundry, 
and a chance to do their own work, 
the women believe they can keep 
their expenses for board, room and 
laundry under $20—the cost of board 
alone under ordinary conditions. 

The girls plan to do all the house- 
work. Besides taking care of her 
own room, each will have certain 
house duties that will vary from week 
to week. A house chairman will 
make plans and see that things run 
smoothly, the treasurer will handle 
finances, and a home economics 
member of the group will be charged 
with the buying. Breakfasts and 
Sunday night lunches will be the 
only meals prepared on the co-opera- 
tive plan,—at least until the house- 
keepers are thoroughly used to the 
work. 

The saving in expense which the 
scheme will effect is not the only 
advantage. The freedom which the 
residents will enjoy in being able to 
roam at will over a house trom 
garret to cellar instead of being con- 
fined to the one room for which they 
pay rent is a feature greatly appreci- 
ated, and the girl who has to get 
breakfast occasionally will keep the 
skill which she has acquired at home 
during her college course. 

Furniture for the co-operative 
cottage was purchased through a 
gift to’ the university made for the 
purpose by the Wisconsin a umnae 
of Chicago, and the house itsel! ‘1s 
being rented from the university 

Mrs. Lois K. Mathews, dean of 
women at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, during the swmmer made a trip 
to California during which _she 
attended the meeting of the Col egi- 
ate Alumnae in San Francisco. The 
association consists of a number of 
women’s colleges and certain co edu- 
institutions in which a very 
standard has been attained in 
the education and care of women 
students, as is the caSe in the Unt- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

\ conference of women 1 
which Mrs. Mathews was chairinan, 
was held in connection with the 
meeting. Problems connected with 
the social life of men and women 
students in co-educational institu- 
tions, recréational -~work, and scho- 
lastic work were discussed. Mrs. 
Mathews read a paper on “Raising 


cational 


high 


deans, of 





the Standards of 
Universities.” 

The meeting of state university 
deans which was held at the same 
time was attended by only two deans 
from states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. According to Mrs. Mathews, 
the problems in far western colleges 
as reflected by the discussions are 
exactly the same as those faced by 
eastern and middle western insti- 
tutions. 

BELOIT. Beloit College has com- 
pulsory chapel attendance and Catho- 
lic students are not exempt from the 
requirement. 

EAU CLAIRE. A. G. Findlay, 
principal of the Chippewa Falls High 
School, was elected president of the 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. J. H. Ames of Black 
River Falls was elected first vice- 
president, and Mrs. M. N. McNab, 
county superintendent of Jackson 
County schools, was made_ second 
vice-president. Miss Mabel Ahlstrom 
of Eau Claire was elected to the 
office of secretary which has been 
filled by Miss Matilda Miller. Pro- 
[ Charles Beardsley, director 
of the manual training department in 
Eau Claire’ schools, was _ chosen 
treasurer. George M. Snodgrass, 
principal of the Barron County train 
ing school, was chosen’ executive 
member 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA 
REDDING. Northern 
will have an open-air 
school, to be virtually a branch of 
the Chico State Normal School, ac 
cording to the announcement made 
Shasta County Teachers’ In 

by Allison Ware, president 

normal school 
The summer school 
benefit of teachers and thos, 
wish to enter the profession 
plomas will be issued t 
the summer school 
pletion of certain addit 
which can be done at home 
The plan is to have the 
school in either Shasta or Siskiyou 
Counties. A site will be selected 
where there are cottages and. shaded 
places for building lecture platforms 
It ts estwmated the students 
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under an expense of about 
month while incidentally 
the advantages of vacation 
summer climate. 

The proposed summer school wil] 
offer inducements to elementary 
teachers, especially to those holding 
omy county board certificates. The 
latter by attending two or more 
summer sessions, together with two 
years’ satisfactory correspondence 
work in pedagogy and other 
branches, will be granted a normal 
school diploma. 


$40 a 
enjoying 
in a fine 
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ing and reaping, under normal con- 
ditions, have been killing each other 
in the trenches, American grain crops 
are far above the average. The latest 
Government crop report, _ relating 
chiefly to corn, is in accord with 
previous reports which point to the 
largest American yield on record in 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and hay, the 
second largest in corn, and the fourth 
largest in potatoes. The corn yield is 
estimated at — 3,090,000,000 bushels, 
which is 384,000,000 bushels ahead of 
1914, and second only to the crop of 
1912. But the October frosts worked 
some havoc and the percentage of 
quality is considerably lower than 
last year. 

TWO SCHEMES OF “PREPARED- 

NESS” 

The report of the army general 
staff on the military needs of the 
United States outlines a plan of pre- 
paredness materially more extensive 
and more costly than the Administra- 
tion’s continental army plan. As 
stated unofficially, the plan recom- 
mends increasing the regular army to 
250,14) men permanently with the 
and with reserves of 300,000 
fully trained men. Behind this line, 
it is proposed to have a force of 
1,000,000 men with at least a year's 
training; thus giving the country an 
army of about 1,500,000 fully equipped 
and easily mobilized. The army staff 
estimates that it takes at least a year's 
training to make a soldier fit to join 
the fighting line. British experience 
in the present war goes far to justify 
this estimate The administration 
continental army plan provides for 
only six months’ training, distributed 
over three years; but it is framed less 
on the of what is needed than 
of what, it is thought, may be gotten 
through Congress 
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The Community Spirit 


One of 


most effective means 
the community spirit 
in the towns and cities of our state 
is through the uses to which the 
assembly halls of our schools may 
put. Our Boards of Education 
wisely provided these in nearly 

new school building 


morning 


the 
of promoting 


which is 
f every well regulated 
to promote the com- 
the sembly sing- 
important part of the 
he singing 
leader. No 
rtant, however, is the kind 
of book \ cheap, unattrat- 
tive book will kill the enthusiasm 0 
the children The success of the 
\ssembly Song Series edited 
by Dr. Frank R. Rix. director of 
music of New York City, is phe 
nomenal. Wherever these books ate 
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The first—let’s call it efficient— 
drilling mathematics into the chil- 
dren and making them mathematic 
marvels very shortly, to presently 
become, perhaps, close figuring busi- 
ness men or great military engineers 
and strategists. 

The second—imaginative—teaching 
them by play and by appealing to 
their senses and their magination, 
to become presently, perhaps, far- 
sighted busimess men or great 
leaders in war or peace. 

We are not strong on pedagogy 
and we're not sure which method 
will make best American men and 
women. We do know, however, 
that more children commit suicide 
in that European country which 
drills it into them than in any other 
country in the world. 

So we choose the play and imagi- 
nation method for our eight-year- 
old babies!—Joplin, Missouri, News- 
Herald. 





+> 
MAGAZINES 


Especially notable in the Decem- 
ber Century is the first installment 
of “Our Nation in the Building,” a 
series of picturesque essays on the 
early social history of the Republic, 
by Helen Nicolay, daughter of Lin- 
coln’s famous secretary and biogra- 
pher. John Adams, “An Idol’s Suc- 
cessor,” and.Thomas Jefferson, “Im- 
perialist or Democrat?” are the 
subjects of her first two chapters, 
which give the most intimate as- 
pects of those early days almost as 
a contemporary would have seen 
them. Walter Hale, “In Notes of an 
Artist at the Front,” contributes the 
first of two articles on his experi- 
ences and observations with the 
French army. With Arnold Bennett 
and Owen Johnson, Mr. Hale visited 
the trenches, watched the bombard- 
ment of Rheims, Arras, etc. His 
account of these exciting adventures 
is supplemented by a number of his 





famous pencil drawings. 
2 
Reports and P 


“Exercises with Plants and Animals 
for Southern Rural Schools.” By 
E. A. Miller, specialist in Agri- 
tural Education. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bulle- 
tin No, 305. 62 pages. 

“Arbitration Engagements now Ex- 
isting in Treaties, Treaty Provi- 
sions and National Constitutions.” 
World Peace Foundation, Boston. 
Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 5. 


“Commercial Feeding Stuffs.” Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Bulletin No. 181. 300 pages. 

“A National System of Education.” 
Presidential address before the 
Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Berkeley, California. By 
Enoch A. Bryan, State College of 
Washington. 15 pages. 

“Selected National Biogtaphies.” 
New York State Library School 
Bulletin 38, Albany, N. Y- 58 
pages. 

“Report of Field Force, Louisiana 

ate Department of Education, 
for June, July, August and me 
tember.” Baton Rouge, La. 
pages. 

Proceedings Thirtieth Annual Meet- 
me National Editorial Association. 

pages. George Schlosser, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, secretary. 


* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


SUPER NTENDENT principals, teachers and special teachers find the purely 
y recommendation agency net a luxury only bnta neces- 
sity in the successful cairying on of school aftaizs. Tu be abe to telegraph Frida 
evening to the Agency manager “Can you send me a pieceptrers who «an teach 
Latin and Geiman to begin Monday morning, salary $60 first year,” and then dismiss 
the matter trom his mind until he receives a define “yer”? oF “De” in reply, is 
a transferring of responsibility to the proper cbharne) hat )s a boon to the super. 
intendent as wellax an advantage PRINCIPAL withhg to 6 prna «ne 1° tteme 
to the secbool system he supervises. unt: reseem reason find ther «ives 
able to fill their places with admirable facility by tele} horing to the Agency “1 must 
leave ext week You know the conditions here. lease send a man te fee me 
immediately who is likely to be able to fill the place” It is not oniy a relief to 
employing officers to be able to rely so fully on the Agéney, but it is to the 
majority of teachers their best opportunity for promolien, FPreedim frem worry 
as to the next step ahead because the Agency may. be relicd upon TEA KER 
a8 a guidepost to that stepisan asset to be coveted by all sinds cf S. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
315 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Poo xesySina ine're:von'whsh hte bookien 
is 0 WAN by our ows ‘OSITION. of thirty i} TELLS OW. tk 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FRER 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Wetcsh Ave., Chiczgo, Ih 


WESTEEN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 











Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Averue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. 0. PRATT, Wer. 





MERICAN ::.: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fincas: i concen 
sraeates Porevery dopartanantof inntroctin’ roceinmeonde ford Bevos€6 parerta "eal Se 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


, recommends teachers and has filled } un-— 
dreds of high grade positions iup to 
000) with excellent teachers. — E+ tab— 
ished 1889 No charge to empl yers, 
none for registration 





oz 


{if you necd. @ 
teacher for yr! desirable plece or hnow 
q 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square. New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges tn Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability tc teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawi Yop $70 $90 per month. For Mel ne 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Buildiny, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 20%092%,%.92:2°50.ci"" 





HE SOCOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 
OCOHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New Yo) k, N.Y. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


ap ors Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Golleges. Register Ncw 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director . 120 Tremo:t Street, Bosicn, Mase 


A eaeosios agency for 7 





Assists Teechers 













We have unequaled facilities for placing 





“ F Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
AGENCY ) Long Distance Telephone, Manager. 















‘KNOWLEDGE THAT Is 
EARNING POWER 


miy be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Com porcia! Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 
This moans better chances for employment and for 
‘better pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Condac:ed by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
5 rtion to students than any similar school we 
aow of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thyroagh work rather than be the largest school, we 
fael justifielia stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


** Educationally the strongest Basiness School in 
NeW England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
‘ Call or write for it. 


_Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 — 
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THIS 1S WHEN A CHEQUE LOOKS GOOD 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a ser- 
ious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly increased ex- 
pense and no income, and the uncertainty of how long it will last. Then it 
is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better stillis the assur- 
ance thatshe need not worry, forthe T. C. U. will seeher through. 

One teacher writes: ‘‘This has been a strenuous winter on me financially 
as I had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I am the sole support 
of three children. and all the year the balance has been on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so 
promptly made, has meant much more to me under present circumstances 
than a much larger sum might at another time.” 

‘Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 
way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. 
U.” Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 
mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. : 

This great National Teachers’ Protective’ Organization—the T. C. U. 
—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for loss of time caused 
by aceident, sickness or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. 

very teacher should be protected. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


SEND THE COUPON 
Tothe T.C. U.—140T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 











“For Forty Years of 
Sustained Excellence” 


Such is the wording of the 


Special Diploma of Honor 


Given by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition to the 


Remington Typewriter Company 


This comprehensive tribute .to our leadership 
is supported by the following awards: 
GRAND PRIZE—For Excellence of Product 
MEDAL OF HONOR—For Educational Value 
GOLD MEDAL—For Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 
GOLD MEDAL—For Ribbons and Carbon Papers 


Highest possible award in every department of our business 





New York 


Remington Typewriter: Company and tverywhere 


(Incorporated) 














